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THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RAN- 
DOM COMMENTS. 


In the letters we printed last week 
concerning the farming outlook in 
North Carolina, Progressive Farmer 
readers noted the indications of a 
universal spirit of progress—a dis- 
tinct note of improving conditions. 
In the letters which come to us this 
week from East Tennessee, the same 
note is prevalent, and it will, we 
have no doubt, appear in those yet 
to be printed from South Carolina 
and Virginia. And yet another in- 
dication of progress in East Tennes- 
see is the fact that the farmers have 
for thirty-four years maintained 
such an organization as the East Ten- 
nessee Farmers’ Convention, a report 
of which appears on another page. 

Our Mr. French’s article on page 
11 shows the part played by grass 
and cattle in the reconstruction of a 
farm. A pleasant little romance that 
is which he weaves in by way 
of illustration, carrying with it re- 
minders which may cause others to 
recall tender reflections like those 
that moved the gentle manager of our 
Social Chat to admit this week that 
“Aunt Mary remembers; Aunt Mary 
remembers.’ You must not fail to 
read this article of Mr. French’s on 
one of his favorite topics. 

Of course, it is always 
to talk about cotton, but this week 
there are some things about this 
crop which should prove of unusual 
interest our readers. In one of 
these articles (page 3) we print the 
views of the Baltimore Manufactur- 
ers’ Record on the favorable indus- 
trial outlook for higher priced cot- 
ton, and in the other (on page 13) 
we give in full the latest reports of 
Latham, Alexander & Co., and Theo- 
dore H. Price on cotton acreage and 
conditions. Both of these reports 
point to a short crop and of course 
to higher prices. One striking item 
in Price’s report is that which makes 
cotton crop conditions in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia about ten per cent 
better than in the other sections, 
while the report on the whole is the 
most unfavorable ever published. 
But our cotton planters will read the 
articles themselves. 


Loo, 


in order 


to 


With a foree of fifty-three experts 
at work in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to exterminate the cattle tick in 
certain districts, this subject takes 
on renewed importance and we have 
taken this occasion to remind our 
readers (on page 10) of the methods 
by which work is done ‘‘on the firing 
line.” It is a subject Progressive 
Farmer readers should not let go 
until the quarantine against their 
Cattle is entirely abolished. 

It’s hard to realize that we are 
Crossing the threshold intoJune. Thus 
far 1907 has really resembled the 
Witty gentleman’s bed, since ‘neither 
had any spring to it;” but the alma- 
nac June is here, and another 
very practical reminder is the article 
on page 9 by our Dr. Butler and Mr. 
Parker, brim full of good suggestions 
for June farm work. 

Improved machinery on 


says 


the farm 





Drag, Brother, Drag. 


If your road is soft or rough, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
Once or twice will be enough, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
Wheels won’t sink into a rut, 
Every time you strike a cut 
Teams won't worry if you’ll but 
Drag, brother, drag. 
’Twon’t take long to fix your road, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
If you’d pull a bigger load, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
It means dollars in the end, 
Saved on teams and 
friend, 
So to this your best ear lend— 
Drag, brother, drag. 
—Paw Paw (Mo.) Bazoo. 


wagons, 


” 


And “if at first you don’t succeed, 
Drag, brother, drag; 

And once or twice don’t fill the need, 
Drag, brother, drag; 

When a shower of rain has passed, 
And the sun shines out at last, 

While the roads are drying fast, 
Drag, brother, drag. 

Every time you drag the road, 

Drag, brother, drag; 
The lighter to your team 
Drag, brother, drag; 

It will pay you every time, 
Just to see your horses smile, 

As they quickly trot a mile, 
Drag, brother, drag. 


the load, 


And “Gabe” will come along and see, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
Just how a good road ought to be, 
Drag, brother, drag; 
When he gets home he’l!1 take his pen, 
And write you up the best of men, 
And you’ll be mighty famous then(?) 
Drag, brother, drag. 
—Republican Press, Butler, Mo. 
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Does the Cream Separator Pay? 





FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 


MR. D. WARD KING, 
Of Maitland, Mo. 
Originator of the Split-Log 
Drag, the greatest Road-Mending 
Device ever tnvented. 
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What Grass and Cattle Will Do 


—does it pay? Thousands of Pro- 
gressive Farmers readers are answer- 
ing that question by buying and using 
improved machinery. But there is 
yet a good machine with which many 
of them are not well acquainted—the 
cream separator. And will the cream 
separator pay? Read the article (on 
page 3) by Mr. R. H. Gower, in which 
he gives his experience with this ma- 
chine, which he classes with the cot- 
ton gin in its usefulness. 

And you should not overlook Uncle 


for a Farm, 





A. 


Jo’s talk if you had any chicks hatch- 
ed late. These are always the most 
difficult to raise and his topic is the 
more practical this week because of 
its timeliness. 

Mrs. Grimes (on page 14) is still 
adding touches of beauty to the farm 
home, and what she says this week 
and next about pictures—how to 
leet and dispose them—will be found 
especially helpful our home- 
makers, 

And finally, there is an article on 


se- 


to 





page 6 concerning the rich man who 
is might’ly bothered about his boys. 
Well, what this rich man says is very, 
very true, and we hope that a feel- 
ing of pity for the evil lot of those 
poor little rich boys who have every- 
thing they want and not a thing to 
do, will cause many a young reader 
of the Progressive Farmer to be hap- 
py in his work, happy because he has 
work to do and rewards to look for- 
ward to. 





CHANGES IN GRADING 


SEED MEALS. 


COTTON- 


cottonseed 
Jamestown Exposi- 
tion last week, the crushers adopt- 
ed a section classifying cotton- 
seed meal and cake on a food basis, 
using the percentage of protein and 
fat as a standard for the food as the 
percentage of ammonia is the stand- 
ard as a fertilizer. All export trade 
in cottonseed products is for stock 
food purposes, while the domestic 
trade is mainly as a fertilizer. 

The following changes in the grad- 
ing of cottonseed meals were recom- 
mended: 

Choice meal on an 8 per cent am- 
monia basis remains unchanged. Ex- 
tra prime meal on a 734 per cent basis 
becomes prime meal. 

Prime meal on a 7 
becomes good meal. 


At a meeting of the 
crushers at the 


per cent basis 





Replanting Cotton. 


When you read of cotton being re- 
planted it usually means that what 
came up in the rows was plowed 
under and that new seed were plant- 
ed, but the object of this article is to 
call attention to the importance of re- 
planting the missing places in the 
rows. This has always been regard- 
ed as a hard job and one reason why 
it was so considered was the way it 
was done. 

The old way of replanting was to 
dig a trench the whole length of the 
missing place and sow seed all the 
way along and then cover them. 
Now, unless the missing place is over 
two feet long we pay no attention 
to it. Where re-planting is needed 
we dig holes about two feet apart 
and put three or four seeds in each 
whole. By this method the work is 
much easier done and hardly any 
chopping is necessary and the stand 
of cotton is obtained. 

Where land is well manured and 
thoroughly tilled the importance of 
a good stand is greater than where 
a light yield is expected from the 
start. Now is the time to do this 
work if it has not already been done. 
—J. M. Beatty, in Smithfield Herald. 


The Agriculture Department an- 
nounces that the green bug, or 
Spring grain aphis, which has done 
so much damage to wheat and other 
small grains in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
in a few of the Southern counties of 
Kansas, already has been practically 
exterminated by the new parasite, 
a very minute black fly. 
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PLANT PEAS IN THE DRILL FOR HAY. 


Here in the South it is generally accepted that 
the cowpea will make more seed when planted in 
drills and cultivated, but that when hay is desired 
sowing broadcast yields best results. It is like 


“earrying coals to Neweastle’’ to go to Indiana 


for 
bulletin from the Experiment Station of that State 


information regarding cowpeas, but a recent 


gives results of tests of drilling cowpeas for hay 

and are 

worth considering this year when seed peas are 
e 


which contradict the popular opinion 


so scarce. Perhaps the results obtained in Indiana 
would not hold for this section, but the increase 
in hay produced in 1905 and 1906 when the peas 
that 1903 from 
broadcasting is so marked that we are inclined to 


were drilled over obtained in 
think it was probably not all due to the differ- 
seasons and climatic conditions. 

19038, four varieties, Early Blackeye, Michi- 
gan Favorite, New Era, and Whippoorwill, broad- 
bushel and a half per acre, yielded an 
3,131 In 1905 and 
1906 these same varieties drilled in rows twenty- 
and cultivated three or four 
5,562 pounds and 5,581 pounds of 
By drilling about one bushel of 
seed per acre was saved, which, with seed at $2 
If these re- 
sults will hold for this section, it is of tremendous 


ences in 


In 


casted, a 


average of pounds of hay. 


four inches apart, 


times, gave 


hay, respectively. 


per bushel, paid for the cultivation. 


importance this year of scarce and high-priced 


seed. 





WHY COTTON SHOULD GO HIGHER. 

If the conditions cited by the Baltimore Manu- 
facturers’ Record continue through another yea 
—-and there is no present reason to expect the 
1907 
ion crop be large or small, it should bring a high- 
er price than the 1906 crop sold for. As to what 
this price should be, the cotton growers them- 
selves should have something to say; for notwith- 
standing the fact that the prosperity of the whole 
South—that of the merchants, bankers, profes- 
sional men and all—is affected by the price com- 
mianded by cotton, it is upon the men who grow 
the South’s chief crop that the duty mainly de- 
volves of leading, organizing, and protecting this 
crop in the markets of the world. However will- 
ing the others may be to co-operate with him, the 
cotton grower is expected to take the lead. The 
crop may be smaller than an average one, or it 
inay be larger, but in either event, if manufactur- 
ing conditions hold up to their present high-tide 
of profit-making, the price for 1907 cotton ought 


contrary—then no matter whether the cot- 


to advance stifiy—stifiy for a large or average 
crop, phenomenally for a short crop. And for 
two or three reasons: 


(1) The enlarging demand by the world’s spin- 
ners. 

(2) The phenomenal prosperity of English and 
American cotton mills. 

(3) The ability and disposition of the cotton 
growers to hold for a better price. 

The first reason appears to be based upon the 
welcome indications that the world’s consumption 
of cotton is increasing faster than its production. 

As to the second, as is pointed out in the Manu- 
facturers’ Record article printed on another page, 
the per cent profits of English mills of the 
Manchester district are duplicated in the pros- 
perity of American mills. And it may be said 
that the prosperity of the English mills is more 
than duplicated by the Southern mills in the cot- 
ion fields, where one mill with $150,200 capital 
netted $96,000 last year; another with $100,000 
capital is making $1,200 a week; others with 
$125,000 to $175,000 capital are making from 
$18,000 to $20,000 a quarter, and yet another 
with $100,000 capital cleared last year $82,000, 
and where if some mills do not so well as these 
there are others, nc doubt, which do better. When 
the spinner’s clear profits on a bale of cotton ex- 
ceed the gross amount the farmer receives for it, 
it is time for the price of cotton to advance. 

And to the third reason given above, the 
same considerations which induced the 
cotton grower to establish warehouse and holding 
companies will also invite him to build a cotton 
mill to spin the cotton while he is holding it and 
an oil mill in which to extract greater profits 
from his cottonseed. 


9 
oVU 


as 


business 


The price the cotton grower will receive for his 
1907 crop will depend largely upon his disposition 
and ability 


to demand full value for it. 
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DR. KNAPP AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


On page 2 of issue for May 16 Dr. Knapp seeks 
to show that the teaching of valuable knowledge 
regarding the feeding of farm animals is not prac- 
ticable in the rural schools because, forsooth, our 
feeding standards are based on those suggested 
by the German scientists and the further fact that 
rural teachers are not scientists. Harrow affirms 
that valuable facts may be taught in the public 
rural schools regarding the feeding of farm ani- 
mals without any feeding standards, without any 
knowledge of the exact percentage composition of 
feeds and by a teacher without any so-called 
scientific knowledge of feeding. 

Dr. Knapp states that the basis of any uplift 
must be greater earning capacity for the individu- 
al, and assigns to better teams and implements 
the first place in the agencies for accomplishing 
that greater earning capacity. 

we 
EXACT SCIENCE NOT NECESSARY. 

It will require but small space to set forth a 
few facts about feeding these better teams and 
other live stock which, if acted upon, would be 
worth $1,000,000 annually to North Carolina. 
alone. And these facts are so simple that any 
rural teacher can teach them, and any rural pupil 
understand them. 

It is not far removed from sophistry to state, 
for instance, that alfalfa hay varies in the pro- 
tein it contains from 10 to 17 per cent, and leave 
the reader to infer that this extreme variation is 
common, or that the usual variation is sufficient 
to effect in any material way the value of the 
knowledge that aifalfa hay averages about 14.3 
per cent of protein, and is quite uniform in com- 
position, no matter where grown. But as stated, 
the exact percentage composition of feeds is not 
material either to the animal fed or to the teach- 
ing of valuable lessons on feeding farm animals. 


a 
VALUABLE FACTS THE SCHOOLS CAN TEACH. 


Suppose our rural schools taught that animals 
and feeds were composed of similar materials, and 
that animals doing different kinds of work needed 
different quantities of these materials, and that 
different feeds contained these materials in differ- 
ent quantities. Suppose rural school children 
were taught that the work which domestic ani- 
mals do can be roughly divided into two large 
classes, and then that the feeds at our disposal 
may be divided into two large classes to fit those 
two classes of work. 

Some such arrangement of the work and feeds 
as the following might be suggested: 


Work of Domestic Animals. 


Growth. 

Milk production. 

Eeg production. 

Wool production. 

Repair of wasted 
or worn tissues. 


Heat production. 
Work or energy. 
Fat production. 
Maintaining life in 
idle animals. 


Feeds. 
Cotton seed meal. Corn. 
Legume bays. Rice products, 
Wheat bran. Grass hays. 
Gluten feeds. Corn Fodder. 
Linseed meal. 
& 


HOW $1,000,000 A YEAR MIGHT BE SAVED. 


This is not complicated nor difficult to under- 
stand, but Dr. Knapp would probably say neither 
is it science. It is not; but it is a common-sense 
application of scientific facts which might be 
taught in our rural schools and furnish money 
saved to aid in the uplift which Dr. Knapp says 
can be brought about through no other means. 

For instance, with just these facts before the 
pupil it is feasible for any teacher to show that 
the application of them to the feeding of the farm 
work stock of North Carolina alone would save 
over a million dollars annually. From such sim- 
ple facts it can be made plain that a hard work- 
ing farm horse will do as well, or better, on a 
daily ration of ten pounds of corn, two pounds 
of cottonseed meal, five pounds of peavine hay, five 
pounds of corn fodder, than on a ration of four- 
teen pounds of corn and fourteen pounds of corn 
fodder. 

At present prices this alone would save, provid- 
ing the change was general, over a million dollars 
annually in North Carolina. 


a 
START CANNOT BE MADE TOO SOON. 


Those whose attitude and reasoning are like Dr. 
Knapp’s are doing much to prevent the introduc- 








tion of the teaching of agriculture in the rura] 
schools. If science cannot be taught in the rural} 
schools as it is taught in scientific institutions, it 
by no means follows that it is not practicable to 
teach the application of scientific facts to agricul- 
ture at all in the schools. 

Of course mistakes will be made in attempting 
to introduce the teaching of agriculture in our 
rural public schools, but by far greater mistakes 
will be made in not attempting it and by not 
starting the work at the earliest possible time. 
Have we taught in the past, or are we, even after 
many long years’ experience, teaching history or 
arithmetic without mistakes? If we wait for the 
masses to get ready for this change in our rural 
school work before starting it, the change will 
be a long time coming. If we wait twenty years 
the mistakes that will then be made will be just 
as serious, although they may not be so numer- 
ous. Why lose these twenty years waiting for 
conditions that will never come unless we create 
them? 

& 


WEEDER FOR THE ONE-HORSE FARMER. 


Mr. Beatty says on page 14 that the weeder is 
a very useful implement on every farm. This is 
the universal testimony of those who have tried 
it, and yet there are scores and scores of farm- 
ers who still say they cannot cultivate corn and 
cotton with it. They are the fellows who haven't 
tried it. The testimony of one man who has tried 
the weeder is worth that of one thousand who 
have not. This is one implement that the one- 
horse farmer cannot afford to be without. 


ae 
GUESSING IS NOT TESTING. 


The article on page 11 brings out another fact 
other than the important one that planting only 
the heavy cottonseed increased the yield 10 per 
cent. Incidentally it gives some idea of how such 
tests should be made and illustrates the fact that 
guessing and estimating are not sufficiently accu- 
rate to be of any value in determining the results 
of crop tests. 

& 


LIVE STOCK AND GOOD FARMING. 


When will the Southern farmer learn the true 
gospel of live stock husbandry. Mr. French’s ob- 
servations in Virginia may be made all over the 
South and his conclusions and the remedy he sug- 
gests will well apply to all. When we do learn 
this gospel of animal husbandry, or good farming, 
which means the same, the first lesson will be that 
all feed given to live stock is not wasted—that 
the feeding of live stock is not a necessary evil 
but a means, and the only means with the average 
farmer, to a successful end. 


se . 
GROW ROOT CROPS FOR YOUR STOCK. 


Mr. Johnson’s experience in feeding sweet pota- 
toes is worth considering. American farmers, as 
a rule, have not been large growers of root crops 
for live stock, but the British farmers—and there 
are no better live stock men anywhere—value 
root crops highly and grow and feed large quanti- 
ties of them. Even if it takes four bushels of po- 
tatoes to equal one bushel of corn as the experi- 
menters tell us instead of three as Mr. Johnson 
thinks, then 200 bushels of potatoes are better 
than fifty bushels of corn, because the live stock 
need succulence. If you have _ no silo, by all 
means grow some root crops for the live stock 
during the winter. HARROW. 








WE WANT AGENTS. 

At every cotton growers’ meeting, tobacco grow- 
ers’ meeting, farmers’ institute—anywhere and 
everywhere that farmers come together—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would like to have some man in the 
vicinity to represent it by soliciting subscriptions 
and distributing sample copies. Or, if there is no 
such meeting in prospect but you are willing to 
canvass among your neighbors, we should like to 
hear from you just the same. We offer a liberal 
commission on new subscriptions, and in North and 
South Carolina there is no other paper so easy to 
get subscribers for. The truth is, it is both expen- 
sive and unfashionable to farm or keep house 
without The Progressive Farmer, and everybody 
is finding it out. If you are willing to try to get 
some subscribers for us, let us quote you our 
agents’ terms. 
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The Cream a sietaesiahaisdliaaaiaialas it Pay? 


Mr. Gower Thinks It as Great a Machine as the Cotton Gin—From the 
Same Quantity of Milk it Gets More Cream and Butter, and a 


Better Quality of Both. 


Messrs. Editors: I think the 
cream separator bears about the same 
relation to butter making that the 
cotton gin does to the cotton indus- 
try, for the world needs good things 
to eat as well as nice things to wear. 

When I was a litte boy I rode to 
the cotton gin on a load of cotton, 
driven by old Uncle Jim. ‘‘Law, son- 
ny,” said he to me, “dey wont no 
cotton gins when I wuz a boy. We 
picked de seed out by hand. We 
wukt in de field all day, den picked 
de seed outen de cotton all night.” 
It takes all night and a day to raise 
the cream without a separator, and 
then not get it all. With a separator 
you get the cream out “right now.’’ 
Without a separator the skim milk 
is almost worthless; warm from the 
cow, it is worth at least one-half 
its weight in wheat bran,—if fed 
while it is warm to calves and pigs. 


The Kind to Buy. 


Get the best. My separator has 
been running twice a day for eight 
years, and is now humming merrily 
away on its ninth year, doing per- 
fect work. I had the skim milk test- 
ed by an expert, with Babcock tester, 
a few months ago. 

On the other hand I happen to 
know of a separator of a different 
make that broke down after a few 
months run. An examination showed 
that the spiral cog-wheel, instead of 
being made of steel, was made of 
hardened paper. So I repeat: If you 
are going to buy a separator, buy 
the best. 


Does It Save Labor? 


While there are honest firms that 
make honest machines, they are all 





misleading in their advertisements. 
They have a prim little lady seated 
by the machine, as if turning it were 
no labor at all, but a mere pastime. 
This is a mistake. In the first place 
a woman has no business turning a 
cream separator unless all the men 
and boys are in the army. In the 
second place, if she should have it to 
turn, she would have to lay aside 
that pretty dignity they give her in 
the advertisements and grab the 
crank and bob like she were turning 
a grindstone. Still a machine of the 
capacity for twenty-five cows is not 
taxing for a man to run. When 1 
bought mine I also purchased a calf 
tread power, thinking this would be 
better than turning by hand. But 
my man soon laid it aside saying that 
he ‘‘would rather turn the blamed 
thing himself, than to fool with a 
stubborn ecalf.’’ They are very lit- 
tle trouble to put together, take 
down, wash and keep clean, to the 
man who knows how and loves to 
do it. Its greatest labor-saving is in 
the handling of the cream; and also 
it is much easier to make good butter 
from separator cream. 
Will It Pay? 

I think a good separator will do 
fully as much as the manufacturers 
claim. Say a man is milking twelve 
cows. By the right use of a good 
separator he will make at least one 
pound more of butter per day than 
it is possible to make by any 
other method. One pound a day for 
a year is 365 pounds at 30c.— 
$109.50. This will more than pay 
first cost in one year, to say nothing 
of the increased value of the skim 
milk. R. H. GOWER. 

Johnson Co., N. C. 
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Crop of 1906 Sold Too Cheap—World-Wide Prosperity in Cotton Manu- 
facturing Warranted and Still Warrants a Price of One or Two Cents 
2 Pound More Than the Farmers Received. 


Though this season’s cotton crop, 
seed included, will be worth between 
$750,000,000 and $800,000,000, or 
by far the largest amount ever re- 
ceived by the South for a single crop, 
it is still much below what the pro- 
ducers of the South ought to have 
gotten out of the crop. Considering 
the world-wide prosperity in cotton 
manufacturing, the cotton raiser has 
not yet had his full share. In a re- 
view of the textile interests of Man- 
chester, published in the Manufac- 
turer’s Record last week, it was 
shown that in a total of twenty of 
the average cotton mills of that dis- 
trict the profit for the last three to 
six months has been at the rate of 
thirty per cent per annum. 

This phenomenal prosperity in 
Manchesier is duplicated by the 
prosperity in the textile interests of 
the United States. The margin be- 
tween raw cotton and the finished 
goods is unusually large. It would 
have been possible for the cotton 
manufacturers of the world to have 
paid to Southern farmers an average 
of one to two cents a pound more 
than they have paid for the present 
crop and still have had a legitimate 
profit. No one can blame the manu- 
facturer for seeking to buy his raw 
material at as low a cost as possible. 
In doing this he is but following the 
universal custom of mankind. But 
the producer has an equal right to 
strive to secure the highest possible 
price for his product. Holding the 
world’s monopoly on this, the most 
important crop raised on earth, this 
section ought out of its cotton crop 
to make far greater wealth than any 





other country makes on any crop. 
Cotton ought to command _ such 
prices as would make the South 
the richest agricultural region of 
the world. It ought to give to this 
section such a wealth that we should 
have the best roads, the best schools 
and the best comforts of living 
throughout the entire cotton-growing 
region. 

We may well rejoice at what has 
been accomplished as illustrated in 
the $750,000,000 to $800,000,000 se- 
cured for the present crop, but so 
long as the world’s prosperity con- 
tinues unabated and so long as Eng- 
lish spinners are making thirty per 
cent or more profit on the manufac- 
tured article, the South has a right 
to struggle for a higher price for its 
cotton. The world’s increasing con- 
sumptive requirements promise to 
fully tax the ability of the South to 
increase the crop rapidly enough to 
meet increasing demands, and under 
these conditions, instead of being 
satisfied with nine or ten cents for 
its cotton, the South ought to re- 
ceive a considerably higher price, 
and it well behooves the people of 
the whole South, the bankers, the 
merchants and the manufacturers, to 
do all in their power to bring this 
about. — Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record. 





The customs committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has decided to 
move the postponement of an in- 
crease of the duty on American cot- 
ton oil until the whole question of the 
tariffs between France and _ the 
United States can be investigated. 





















actual life of the machine. 
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Every Farmer Knows 
That The 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


are in a class by themselves as the best separators. But 
many have the mistaken idea, which competitors help 
to magnify, that they are “expensive” and that somie- 
thing “cheaper” will do in their stead. 


The Facts Are That The 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


are not only the best but at the same time by far the 
cheapest—in proportion to the actual capacity and the 


These are simple facts easily capable of proof to 
any buyer who will take the trouble to get at them 
and who need only apply to the nearest DE LAVAL 
agent or for a catalogue to do so. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ste. ¥ 109-118 Youvitte Square 
CHICAGO General Offices: 


ae LADELeMin’ 74 CORTLANDT STREET 7 “toRonTO™ 


NEW YORK. 


14 & 16 Princess Street 















MONT 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 

























Hired Hands vs. Tenants. 


With the demand for able-bodied, 
willing workers on railroads and oth- 
er public works, it is difficult for 
farmers to hire colored hands. But 
under present conditions the farmer 
that cultivates 100 to 150 acres of 
land or more should hire hands 
enough to use two horses. They 
could sow the small grain, raise hay, 
plant alfalfa and do better plowing 
than the tenants will do. It is very 
difficult to persuade the latter to 
break and subsoil land in the winter 
months. They will wait till March 
before they get in the notion to work. 
Hired hands mean the improvement 
of land, the care of stock, the raising 
of cattle and colts, good barns and 
stables and more attractive premises. 
Then the indirect advantage is valu- 
able, because the tenants, seeing that 
the hired hands are pushing along, 
will catch the spirit of work and 
make an effort to do something. For- 
ward should be the motto of every 
farmer. CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





If we hau twice our ,resent num- 
ber of subscribers it would enable 
us to put more money into The Pro- 
gressive Farmer pages—making it 
bigger and better. You are a part- 
ner in interest. Help your paper 
by sending in some extra subscrip- 
tions. 


I. A. MADDEN, 


HAS A FULL Line OF 
ALL KINDS O 


Creamery and Dairy Supplies, 


DeLaval Separators 
Sold on Easy Terms. 


Orders filled Kaetera Prices guaranteed 
as low as any astern outs. erase oheer. 
fully given. : 


lL. A. MADDEN, 











ATLANTA, GA. 


CANNING! 


Here’s What You Can Do. 





LOOPERS, S. “ms February 5, 1907. 
THE RANEY CANNER C 


GENTLEMEN :—In regard to the > 2 can- 
nee I bought of you last season, I must say 1 


dl ht it I only intended using it for my own 
goods, but I canned for my neighbors as well 
I ordered my outfit late in the 
season (July 12th), as you remember and 
put up (10,000) ten thousand cans. My fruit 
L a, fine. 
oods are pronounced “the very best”’ 
l who have tested them. I expect to 
purchase a larger outfit from? you this season 
and can on a larger scale. 

Tosum itallup I must say Raney’s Cau- 
ner is good enough for me. 

With best wishes and a prosperous season 


Yours very truly, W. H. WILLIAMS. 


Sie Only zz: 910.00 


THINK OF DOING A 


Thousand Dollar Business 


IN A FEW MONTHS 


Ten Dollar Machine 


Don’t delay any longer, send us your 
address and get our literature, and 
learn what we can do toward increas- 
ing your income, and the happiness 
of your family. The work is simple 
and easy, and our prices are low. 


THE RANEY GANNER 6O., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 








































aed “aim, N. 


pleased with it. When I 


It has the natural flavor. 





WITH A 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 

















You have Buttermilk with no 
water init. It pays for itself 
in 16 weeks. Men and women 
can make good profits where 
we have no agent. We will 
send a Perfection Churn at 
agent's price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalogue and 
prices. Perfection Churn 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
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East Tennessee Farmers Meet. 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Session Held in Knoxville.—An 
of Prominent Speakers Present. 


Gathering.—A Number 
annual session 
see Farmers’ Con- 


The thirty-fourth 
of the East Tennes 
vention opened in Knoxville on the 
beautiful grounds of the University 
of Tennessee on Wednesday, May 
22d, and a Progressive Farmer rep- 
resentative was promptly the 
grounds. 

There was a good attendance, and 
much interest manifested from the 
opening session. Many prominent 
speakers from several States 
present, and their addresses were en- 
thusiastically received. 

The address of welcome was made 
by President Brown Ayres, of the 
University, who said in part: 

“We look forward with interest 
upon your coming. It is to us a 
blessing. The farmers of the entire 
State have given the University their 
support. Your committee appointed 
last year us in obtaining 
assistance from the legislature. What 
we received is due to the farmers, for 
it was an agricultural legislature. 


1A 


on 


were 


assisted 





They gave us funds for a new agri- 


co-operative exper- 
Tennessee, and an 
in W Tennes- 


cultural building, 
iments in Middle 
experiment station 
see.”’ 

Col. John Thompson, 
missioner of Agriculture 
for a few minutes, asking the co-oper- 
ation of the farmers in his work, and 
President H. B. Clay’s annual ad- 
dress contained some striking 
thoughts. 

Prof. W. J. Spilman, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on kill- 
ing Johnson grass, and of the experi- 
ments made by his department. 
“Many of the experiments,’’ he said, 
“showed but did not prove 
entirely successful after all. Mr. 
Cates, at the North Carolina Station, 
has been at work studying the John- 
son Grass and its habits. He has 
made a success of his work. Never 
allow Johnson Grass to blossom or 
pasture. This does not permit its 
underground stems to grow large. 
Plow only three or four inches deep, 
between October and April. Never 
let it blossom. They raise culti- 
vated crop, what few roots appear 
pull them out. We have a bulletin 
just out. We are making experi- 
ments all over Texas. There are 
men who have been doing this all of 
the time and.are not afraid of John- 
son Grass.”’ 

One of the very best and most in- 
teresting addresses was delivered by 
Prof. P. G. Holden, of Iowa. His 
subject was ‘‘Corn Culture,” and on 
this he known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific as an authority. 

Officers of railroads, Col. Robert 
Gates, of the L. & N., and Mr. M. V. 
Richards, of the Southern, made good 


est 


State Com- 
elect, spoke 


success, 


a 


is 


addresses—Mr. Richards especially 
winning much applause. His sub- 
ject was “Farm Life in the South.” 


Prof. Alva Agee, of Woster, Ohio, 
delivered a fine address on ‘Soil Fer- 
tility.”’ 

This was followed by an interest- 
ing talk on “Building up Worn Out 
Lands,’”’ by Prof. Clarendon Davis, 
of Alabama. Other good addresses 
which were listened to and applauded 
were made by Mr. D. W. Duncan, of 
Texas, on ‘‘Dairying,’ and Mr. W. 
S. Porter, of Petersburg, Tenn., his 
subject being ‘‘Breeding, Feeding and 
Marketing Live Stocks,” and also Mr. 
D. Ward King, the now-famous in- 
ventor of the split log drag, on 
“Building Roads Without Money.” 

During the sessions the ladies of 
the Convention were entertained and 
instructed by Miss A. M. Gilchrist, 
of the University of Tennessee. She 
discussed ‘‘Modern Conveniences for 
Farm Houses,’ and made number 
of demonstrations of good methods 
which she had carefully worked out. 


a 


|} around 





Enthusiastic 


Her work was by no means the least 
interesting feature of the Convention. 

Altogether the program was a most 
attractive one, and is highly cred- 
itable to the farmers of East Ten- 
that for more than a genera- 
tion they have maintained this strong 


it 


nessee 


and helpful organization. It com- 
pares with the annual meeting of 
South Carolina farmers at Clemson 
and the now well established North 
Carolina Farmers’ State Convention 
meeting each year at the A. & M. 
College. 

HORTICULTURAL FAIR AT NEW- 

BERN. 





Fine Exhibits of Flowers and Truck- 
ing Products—Fair at Wilmington 
Next Spring. 


Notable among the exhibits at the 
Horticultural Fair at New Bern, May 
21-22, were the fine displays of green 
vegetables. 

The Wilmington section was rep- 
resented by the handsome display of 
vegetables and fruits which the Caro- 
lina Trucking Development Company 
has had preserved in chemical solu- 
tions, and which were grown in and 
Wilmington, largely by the 
colonists to whom that company has 
sold truck farms. 

The premiums awarded 


for floral 


green-house plants, cut and wild flow- 
ers were well deserved, for the col- 
lection from both the viewpoint of 


arrangement and varieties showed a 
careful study of plants. This display 
of flowers was made by the ladies 
of New Bern. 

An interesting phase of the Fair 
vere lectures upon scientific subjects 
illustrated by views. 
Talks were made Hutt, 
State Horticulturist, Sherman, 


stereopticon 
Professor 


Mr. 


by 


State Entomologist, and Dr. Stevens, 
of the A. & M. Colege. 

At a meeting of the Society, Wil- 
mington was decided upon as the 


place for the next Spring fair. 

All of the officers and the members 
of the Executive Committee were re- 
elected for the ensuing year fol- 
lows: 

President—Mr. J. 

Vice-President—Mr. 
nall. 


as 


Van Lindley. 
O. W. Black- 


Secretary—Mr. T. K. Bruner. 
Executive Committee—Moses H. 
Cone, Blowing Rock; A. S. Root, 


Wilmington; 
A. 


M. Foley, Aberdeen; J. 
Brown, Chadbourn. 








You Should Arrange to be at 
Jamestown South Carolina Day. 


South Carolina Day, June, 28th, 
will be one of the most interesting, 
and the Exposition will be largely at- 
tended by people all over the whole 
country on that day. 

The Tennessee Woman’s Press As- 
sociation will meet on the 27th, and 
the First Kentucky Infantry will be 
camped on the grounds from the 28th 
of June to the 5th of July. The 
Fourth of July will be Jefferson Day, 
and will probably be the most inter- 
esting day at the Exposition grounds, 
there will be a great many com- 
panies of soldiers from all parts of 
the country, and especial attractions 
of all kinds for that day. 

If you should be so fortunate as 
to visit the Exposition at this time, 
you should not overlook Craddock- 
Terry Co.’s Shoemaking Exhibit. 
They have more interesting features 
connected with their exhibit than any 
exhibitors on the grounds. You may 


Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
washeventhe worst cream separator 
bowl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated“ bucket bowl,”’like either 


3 I2%lbs. (2%lbs. 8i4lbs. !O%lbs Gi4lbs 
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as 


of the four onthe left? Why not save 
her_hours of cleaning every week 
by getting a Sharples Dairy Tubular 





never have another opportunity of ore Le san el with a simple, 
: ig ubular bowl, easily cleaned i 
seeing the up-to-date methods of go like that = qreaned & 


It holds the world’s record for clean 
skimming. 
Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 


making shoes, and it is quite likely 
that you will never again see the col- 





ie ee ok : RNS tors are different—very different— 
lec tion of for eign shoes which the from all others. Every difference is 
Craddock Terry Co. are showing. 4 = ro ag ait Write for catalog 
nye rage : ‘ M— 23, and ve Ce ae . 
This exhibit is attracting large iness Daryn” ——— 


crowds daily. THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
; West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, Ul. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 











Farm and Timbered Lands at Close Prices, 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An excellent 
opportunity for energetic men. 

Write us for further details. 


MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


BOY DTON, VIRGINIA. 

















add ~ ~ 














Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 





Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms ts 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better land 
in the Seuth. Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


per acre, 


Jeffreys, Hester & Co., 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Incorporated, 


Mecklenburg Co. 














How do you Shred 
Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water--Saw 

Wood—Shell Corn? 


O you do it in theold slow hand- 

D power way, or do you doit up 

in a hurry with a gasoline 
engine? 

The easy way, the cheap way, the 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, 
to do these jobs and many others on 
the farm is with gasoline engine 


power. 
It will cost ycu but 5c an hour to 
run an I. H. C. gasoline engine 


generating three horse power, The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t even need to light a fire 


to start it. Just close the switch, 
open the fuel valve and give the fly- 
wheel a turn by hand—that’s all. 


It’s so easy to start and 
to run; it is so simple an 
operation that before you've 
had one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do a little investigating. 

* *& * 


Learn allabout I. H. C. Engines. 

—About their simple construction. 

—About their strength and dura- 
bility. 

—How little fuel they use and 








waste one. 


how they 
—How easy it is to operate them. 
—How much power they furnish. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are nade 
in two styles and several sizes:— 
Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is used for 
fueland there is no danger whatever. 

* * * 

Go to our local agent fora talk 
about power for the farm, or if this 
is not convenient, write for catalog. 


INTERNATMONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





(INCORPORATED.) 
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With Few Material Changes in Acreage, Crops Are From One to Four 
Weeks Late, But Farming is Improving Along All Lines. 

We publish below the letters from | weather. We are improving our 
East Tennessee correspondents touch- stock in all lines. Adopted improved 
. ‘ P . farming to considerable degree. 
ing the farming outlook in their ter- : = 

; ; in I. C. MORELL. 

. “Vy nN ; iri * va) > 

ritory. The inquiries sent to them Cocke Co. 

by The Progressive Farmer were to pon 

ascertain: (1) Whether there had Fewer Peas Will be Sown. 
been any increase or decrease of The season here is very backward. 
acreage in principal crops, (2)}]Wheat looking fair. Pastures short. 


is backward or 
and(3) whether the farm- 
g their methods, 


whether farm work 
advanced, 
ers are improving ma- 


chinery, stock, modes of cultivation 


and conditions. The replies 
thus far the out- 


look in East Tennessee, are given be- 


general 
received, indicating 
low. It is gratifying to observe that 
the cheerful note of general improve- 
and condi- 
the 
Carolina corre- 
found 
these replies from 


ment in farm methods 


tions which distinguished an- 


North 
week 


swers of our 


spondents last is also 


running through 


Kast Tennessee. 
Three Per Cent Decrease. 
1. A decrease of 3 per cent. 
2. Backward on account of rain. 
3. Improvements on all lines of 
work in machinery, and stock. 
G. W. FETZER. 
Polk Co. 
Making Fruit the Money Crop. 
1. There will be about the same 
acreage of standard crops this year 
in our county. 
2. Farm work is backward this 
spring, being fully two weeks and 
perhaps three in localities where 


e is poor, as we have had ex- 
rains and have too much 


drainag 

cessive 

now. 
9 


chinery, 


Farmers are buying better ma- 
better stock, building silos, 


and feeding better and diversifying 
more, also coming into the intensive 
system of culture. Many are making 
fruit the money crop, especially 
strawberries. Shipped 125 cars last 
year. H. L. REYNOLDS. 


Rhea Co. 

25 to 40 Per Cent Less Wheat. 

1. 25 to 40 per 
wheat acreage and 
and oats about normal, 


cent decrease in 
condition. Corn 
but backward 


about 3 or 4 weeks. 

2. Behind at least three weeks. 

3. Decided efforts to improve in 
all lines. W. G. LENOIR. 


Loudon Co. 

Work Well 
I think there has been an increase 

in the acreage of our principal crops. 

Karm work is very well advanced for 

this time of season. The majority of 


Farm Advanced. 


our farmers are buying better stock, 
also better tools to farm with, and 
are cultivating more skilfully. They 
ure becoming interested in soja 
beans, alfalfa, rape, and other crops 
we haven't been growing here. 

J. H. DISNEY. 


Campbell Co. 


Work Backward 30 Days. 


The average crop has been an in- 

Farm work is indeed back- 

least 30 days. Yes, we are 

improving rapidly in machinery 

also in stock. H. -<, 
Sevier Co, 


crease, 
ward at 


BUTLER. 


Kull Acreage of Wheat and Corn, 
Wheat crop looks well; full acre- 
planted. Will be full acreage of 
corn: 


age 


meadows look fine, spring work 


Farming Outlook in East Tennessee. 


and | 








in reason- 
Fewer peas’. than 
usual will be sown owing to high 
prices of seed. More grass is being 
raised; and improved methods of 
farming are coming surely if not 
very rapidly. Stock being improved, 
but great room yet. 


— 
). E. 


Average of corn 


able condition. 


acreage 


—_ 


MILLER. 
Hamblen Co. 


Rapid Strides Forward. 


There is no material change in the 
principal crops as to acreage in this 


community for the last few years. 
Farm work is rather backward, ow- 
ing to the recent wet weather. Our 
farmers are making rapid strides 
forward in most every line. They 
are using the best machinery obtain- 
able, improving all kinds’ of live 
stock, and tilling the land better than 


before. H. F. COLEMAN. 
Hancock Co. 


Wheat Damaged by Cold. 


There has been a slight increase 
in the acreage of the principal crops. 


Farm work has been very much de- 
layed by the recent rains. wheat is 
damaged considerably by the cold 
weather. The fruit crop will be al- 
most a total failure except black 
berries. Farmers are improving 
their methods; better machinery, bet- 
ter stock, cleaning up more, sowing 
more peas, etc., etc. 
NIC. P. EARNEST. 


Greene Co. 


Hard Up for Labor. 


Farmers generally 
ous circumstances 


are in prosper- 
here, but unfavor- 
able weather conditions have retard- 
ed planting. There is manifest im- 
provement in all lines, larger crops, 
better culture, and improved machin- 
ery in use. Railroad building and 
public works have drawn labor from 
the farms until we are hard up for 
laborers. If the grain gamblers were 
all in the penitentiary we could all 
get along very well. 

M. T. PEEBLES. 
Unicoi Co. 


Conditions Improving, 


Less farming being done. Lum- 
bering is the principal business of 
our county. More flour being ship- 


ped in the county than grown here, 
and more meat (hogs) than is raised 
in the county. Farmers getting bet- 
ter cattle, horses and mules. 

N. R: WILLS. 


Johnson Co. 


Institutes Doing Good. 


JF 


about 
2. 


There is decrease in acreage of 
15 per cent. 

Farm work is backward on ac- 

of cold weather. Great com- 
of army worm. Wheat 
Meadows heading out cheat. 


count 

plaint 

crop. 
3. 


half 


Farmers are improving in their 


Good nature and evenness of tem- 
per will give you an easy companion 
for lite.—Steele. 








LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boller Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


Write us now about Gin 
Machinery. 











Farmers’ Exchange 








‘RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word fer each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








I WILL SELL seven bushels Whipporwill 
D. 





Peas. Neill Quincey Smith, R. F. Yo. 2, 
Siler City, N. C. 

ENGINE FOR SALE.—15 H.-P. Central 
Crank Erie Balanced Valve Engine. Martin 


Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N.C. 





W ANTED—Orders for recleaned Peas, $1.25 
per bushelup. Essex Pigs from Registered 
stock. Several Sows in farrow Three Disc 
Plows. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, 
N. C. 








: BLA KESLEE” 


Box 994 








‘STOP T ALKING--SAW WOOD 
GASOLINE ENGINE 
—_ 








Lots of wood---Little 


work. Many other uses for this Engine on 
the Farm, Write for particulars and prices 


w HIT E- BLAKESLE E MANUFACTURING CO., 


ansimnceinete es 





THRESHERMEN! 


This Outfit Guaranteed 

by GIBBES. 

9H. P. ALAMO IDEAL GASO- 
LINE ENGINE 

with No. 3 Thresher, 26 inch 

eylinder mount+d on whecls, 

drive belt, complete, ready for 

operation #65000, Capacity 

59 to 100 bushels per hour. 

Goods carried in stock, prompt 

shipment a ——: _ Write 


for catalogue ‘KE, 


GIBBES MACHINERY c0., 









COLUMBIA, S. C. 








~ Are You Locking fora Saw Mill ? 


If so, write us for prices. 
We can save you money. 
Have other wood-working 
machinery and prices are 
right. = 








ee . - oe. 


Wyland-Newman Machine Co., 
GRERINBORS, NORTH CAROLINA, 





es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
re Saw Mills; Steam | 
Fitters’, Milt, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Vane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
ate. j 
Our plant covers seven acres, | 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON. GEORGIA. 




















@ ‘are as serviceable as 
. power in every way, 
style in many ways. 
true when applied to pla 


Many the time you hi 
Leffel eng 
can 1 depend on—/ 









TEAM POWERS 


any other style of 
better than any other 
This is particularly 


LEFFEL 


engines supply steam as wellas power. 


rines give you something 
or pox 


nters’ uses. 


ive use for steam, 
you 
y er and steam. 


zes and 4 
Write for Book, As 


1203, Springfield, Ohios 














t 


cool, 


by 


backward, caused we 





methods. The farm institutes are No trouble about making them work, 
doing much good. styles sto all requirements. 
A. F. BRYAN. James Leffel & Co., Bo 
Grainger Co. 
: THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made 
; Best,Cheapest— Patent of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted, Try 
Improvements. them. Mfd. by 
Mid. Satem fron Works & - SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Bs Winston-Salem, #.C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for our Catalogue 


RON WORK Ss 
SAR fiwtdxt uke, 5. 


SAWS 
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‘A Modest Ploughman. 


When crabgrass*gits a half a show, 
‘Count er some rainy days, to grow 
En fuzzes green along de row, 
’'T aint wuth while den to try to hoe 
Dat whole plantation clean. 
De bes’ way is de way dat ’s cheap, 
En I kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ at p’int two inches deep, 
En kill out Gineral Green. 


Yes; gimme sich a plow as dat 
’N I'll hol’ my upright frame plum flat, 
En whar dat grass wus sich a mat 
You couldn’t tell whar a hoe been at, 
I'll wrop dat cotton round’ 
As neat and cool wid fresh black dirt 
As a man’s body fits his shirt, 
tn reg’lar—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy groun’. 


Farmers is got a heap to l’arn 

’Fo’ dey gits wut ’s comin’ to deir barn. 

If, ’stid er har’n hoe-han’s en har’n 

Plough-han’s wut ain’t worth a darn, 
Dey’d all git men lak me, 

Dis county ’d brag de bigges’ sales 

Er cottonseed and cotton bales, 

Spite er spring drouth en ’noctial gales, 


On dis side er de sea. 


En dis ain’t whoopin’ up myse’f. 

De crabgrass natchly hol’ its bref 

When I comes ‘long; ca’se dat means de’f; 

It knows der ain’t none gwine be lef’, 
When I hooks up my mule. 

I says dis jis’ beca’se it’s so. 

I kinder thought you’d lak to know. 

Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en blow; 


I ain’t no sich a fool. 


—John Charles MeNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 








A Rich Man Bothered About His Boys. 


He Was Born Poor and Learned to Work Himself—Now He is Worry- 
ing About His Boys Who Have Everything They Want and Not a 


Thing to Do. 


“Do you know what’s bothering 
me now?’ said a man who has made 
himself rich and is fast getting rich- 
er. “It’s wondering what is going 
to become of my boys. 

“T’ve got four sons, all young, and 
all wholesome, natural youngsters, 
but if I keep on making money the 
way I’m doing now I don’t know 
what’s going to happen to them 
when they grow up. There’s nothing 
like being born poor to give a man 
a real start in life, with his feet 
firmly planted on the ground where 
they ought to be, and he learning to 
rely on the strike-out for himself. 

“TI was born that way, and I’ve al- 
ways been grateful for it. If I had 
been born rich I think I should have 
been more or less of no account. 
I had to get out and hustle and 
work to get along, and the habit of 
work has never left me since, as I 
hope it never will. 

“But how is it going to be about 
my boys? They may come to think 
that they don’t have to work, which 
would be the ruination of them, or 
would at least put them out of the 
running with self-reliant, able men. 

“T am sending them to the public 
school, of course, and there they 
learn a heap of things besides what 
they get out of their books. They 
learn for one very valuable lesson 
that there are other people in the 
world besides themslves and _ that 
there may be plenty of people smart- 
er than they are, and that they’ve got 
to work if they expect to keep their 
end up. 

“And boys are democrats. You 
can’t put on any lugs or airs if you 
expect to get along with the boys in 





a public school; if you want friends 
you’ve got to be friendly. A good 
all around start in life it is for boys 
to go to a public school, and I hope 
my boys will profit by it. 

“But I suppose in time they’ll go 
to a private school, and then if they 
want to they’ll go to college, and 
there, with their money, unless they 
should turn out to be very hard- 
headed young men, they will come 
to train with other young men with 
money, and so get separated from 
the bulk of their fellow students and 
begin to live sort of by themselves; 
and I can’t imagine anything hap- 
pening to a young man worse than 
that, his getting away from the mass 
of his fellowmen. 

“And my boys have never known 
what it is to be poor. They have 
always had what they wanted, and 
unless I should fail or bust up or 
something, which I don’t expect to 
do, I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
always have things, because so long 
as I had anything I should be sure 
to help them. That is human nature. 

‘“‘And, you see, there’s the trouble. 
They’ve got something to lean on; 
and a man who doesn’t have to isn’t 
apt to put out his own strength. The 
only way in which man can ever 
amount to anything is by work, hard 
work. 

The man that doesn’t work dwin- 
dles and comes to be of no account. 
And I do hope my boys will want to 
work. I don’t care what they’ll do 
if they’ll only work at it, and work 
hard and fathfully. I think they are 
handicapped as it is; honest Injun, 
I think it would have been better 
for them to have been born poor, 





but I hope they’ll turn out to be 
men.’’—Charlotte Evening News. 


This rich man has cause to be 
bothered about his boys. With noth- 
ing to do and everything they want, 
they are in a dangerous way. They 
may grow up to be regular saints or 
mollycoddles, and _ they 
may become worse. And there are 
some chances that they may turn 
out exceedingly well, but the odds 
are heavy enough against this father 
to justify the anxiety he feels. The 
value of work as a discipline for 
character cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. A boy ought not to be work- 
ed like an ox or a convict and denied 
all joy of high reward for his efforts, 
but the other extreme of no work at 
all, of continual reaping without 
sowing, is of equally evil tendency. 

The hopeful thing about these boys 
is their father’s attitude toward 
“T don’t care what they do, 
if they’ll only work at it, and work 
hard and faithfully,’’ he says; and 
if father and mother both will drill 
into their young boys a feeling that 
idleness is a disgrace and that the 
things which bring most satisfaction 
in this life are the things we work 
for the hardest, it will go a long way 
toward off-setting the handicap of 
affluent birth. 


miserable 


work. 





He Put Him Off, All Right. 


“Now, see here, porter,’ said he 
briskly, “I want you to put me off 
at Syracuse. You know we get in 
there about 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and I may oversleep myself. But 
it is important that I should get out. 
Here’s a five dollar gold piece. Now 
I may wake up hard. Don’t mind if 
I kick. Pay no attention if I’m 
ugly. I want you to put me off the 
train no matter how hard I fight. 
Understand?” 

“Yes, sah,” answered the sturdy 
Nubian. It shall be did, sah!’ 

The next morning the coin-giver 
was awakened by a stentorian voice 
calling, ‘‘Rochester!” 


“Rochester!’’ he exclaimed, sitting 
up. ‘‘Where’s the porter?” 

Hastily slipping on his trousers, 
he went in search of the negro and 
found him in the porter’s closet, hud- 
dled up, with his head in a bandage, 
his clothes torn and his arm in a 
sling. 

“Well,’’ says the drummer, ‘you 
are a sight. Why didn’t you put 
me off at Syracuse?” 

‘“Wha-at!”’ gasped the _ porter, 
jumping, as his eyes bulged from his 
head. “Was you de gemman dat 
give me a five dollah gold piece?” 

“Of course I was, you idiot!’’ 

“Well, den befoah de Lawn, who 
was dat gemman I put off at Syra- 
cuse?’’ 








Canning Made Easy 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


If aang want to engage 
in the canning business 
and make big meney 
on small outlay of capi- 
tal, send for my free 
booklet, which teaches 
you how. 


I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, Maryland. 





and PARASOLS 


‘to match any costume. Buy direct from 
factory—40 per cent saved. Our Spring 
cataiog shows immense line of new styles, 
all colors and prices, Also baby coach covers 
and walking canes. Write for catalog. E 
Taylor Umbrella Co. 
ATLANTA, GA, 











Mathushek Pia OS. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Knowab in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 








NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 
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Housewives of the Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE 


BUY THE BEST. 


BUYING FLOUR, 
IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 








from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most delicious hot 


made 
wheat. 
finest, 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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“Love. love, love, ’tis a mighty funny 
thing, 

It catches both the young and the 
old.”’ 


These are two lines from a half- 
forgotten song of no particular merit, 
which keep running in my head while 
I am preparing our page for this 
week’s paper, for here we have it 
in full force right on our Social 
Chat page. “Three Bad _ Vices,” 
“Evils of Strong Drink,’ ‘‘Compul- 
sory Education,’ and ‘How to Make 
a Parlor Carpet Out of Bobby’s Old 
Clothes,” are all forgotten and Love 
rules the day. 

“In the spring a young man’s fan- 
cy (and I may add a young maid’s 
as well) lightly turns to thoughts of 


Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


love,’ and to the spring then we 
will attribute this outburst of the 
tender passion appearing in this 


week’s paper and for which we have 
no apologies to make. 


Aunt Mary remembers, children, 
Aunt Mary remembers. 
Scientific gentlemen, however, 


might tell us that the bacteria of 
love in an undeveloped form was in- 
troduced into this office some weeks 
ago by either ‘‘Pollie’s’” or ‘‘Scotch- 
man’s” letter, and communicated to 
the printers and by them to the type 
and by the type to the page and so 
carried. by The Progressive Farmer 
to fertile ground where it has begun 
to ripen into what we are reading 
here to-day. AUNT MARY. 





A Banter for Scotchman, 


Dear Aunt Mary:—The recent an- 
nouncement of Scotchman seems to 
have monopolized our page; and we 
old maids must approach and lend 
a helping hand. Our first and best 
advice is ‘‘get busy’ and get yourself 
a “better half,’’ and then you will 
be healed. Bear in mind that if 
North Carolina is scarce of ‘‘old 
maids’ our State produces more than 
any other State and they are very 
industrious and good-hearted and 
will keep you out of trouble, if you 
are ever so fortunate as to get one; 
so come our way and see for yourself 
if we are not giving good advice. 

Do not hang round Scotland Coun- 
ty until you take root and then call 
on the ‘feeble old maids’’ to help 
you out. It is noticeable that we 
want something romantic to happen, 
but we are not going to make very 
much of a start—just waiting for 
your lordship to budge, since we 
have given a banter. So come back 
with us again—but with renewed en- 
ergy. 

We may appear again and retouch 
the subject if we do not die of old 
age. TWIN MAIDS. 


York Co., &. C. 





Old-Fashioned Love Commended. 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have in 
Athens, Georgia, the Bessie Mell In- 
dustrial home. I have been told 
that it’s for women and that it does 
a good work. If the men go on 
not marrying, as they are now doing, 
in the years to come homes of this 
kind will be filled with middle-aged 
women, whose parents are dead, and 
who are too proud to establish them- 
selves on their relatives; and if race 
Suicide is continued we will have to 
have homes for the aged couples who 
have neither sons nor daughters to 
care for them in their declining days. 


The divine plan cannot be im- 
proved upon—husband, wife, chil- 
dren. Our young women are so in- 


dependent now, taking the work that 
our young men should do, but if they 
are put in the kitchen or to keeping 
house they cannot cook at all, nor 
keep a house even half way. As for 
washing and ironing and sewing they 
are at the mercy of others. 

Many of our young men are like 
Hiawatha, of the song: they let the 
women do the work, and they do the 
loafing around, play ball, drive fast 
horses, drink fine liquors, and be- 
long to all the clubs and orders 
that they can keep up. 

Oh, for the young man and maiden 


of the by-gone days, with a genuine 
case of true love, love that is strong- 
er than death! The man who is a 
father in truth; the woman who is 
a mother in all things to her chil- 
dren; a couple whose love grows 
fonder as they older grow, and whose 
greatest desire is an eternity of love 
in the City of the Faithful. 

I firmly believe that a love that 
has stood the storms of life for three- 
score years, will be stronger than 
death, and will go on in eternity, 
purer and sweeter than the tribula- 
tions of earth. Our young folks 
think too much of sordid things, like 
what shall we eat? and what shall 
we wear? If they loved as it was 
intended they should love, they 
would marry even if they knew they 
would have to work and suffer. They 
would be together if only to die. 
Love should be a ‘grand passion” 
—above the plane of bread and bod- 
ily comforts. 

Now, young men and young women, 
love, study to love. Don’t give up 
until you do love. SINCERE. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 





A Letter From Gay Paree. 


Ma chere Aunt Marie: I can ze 
Inglis spik but I can him so well 
not write; so pardonnez moi if I ze 
little mistake make. I have ze Pro- 
gressive Farmer here in ze gay Paree 
and I haf read ze letter of ze little 
Pollie. Ze little Pollie she write zat 
ze maid is ze same whether she be 
from ze town or ze countrie and zat 
ze young man should—vat you call 
him? — investigate! Oui!—investi- 
gates ze young maid before he mar- 
ry. But zen ze little Pollie she do 
believe not in ze love, for ze 
love it do not investigate. Ze 
love it come into ze heart and not 
into ze brain. It reacheth out and 
gathereth unto itself zat which ze 
brain would reject. It transform, it 
beautify, it make perfect to itself zat 
which it desire. 

I haf so much seen it here in ze 
gay Paree. I haf seen ze big wart 
on ze market-woman’s nose zat was 
beautiful to ze crippled pie-man, and 
ze crippled pie-man wizout hees 
teeth zat was the ze perfection of 
manly grace and beauty to ze mar- 
ket-woman. I haf seen ze most mis- 
erable men zat were heroes to ze 
beautiful mind of ze pure maid, and 
I haf seen men adore ze ground upon 
which ze virago and ze scold and ze 
sloven walked. Ze little Pollie she 
haf not felt ze love. 

PIERRE. 

Paris, France. 
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The Great Gift of Fresh Air, Says Dr. Wallace, is More Neglected by 
Farmers Than by City People of the Same Means. 

Strange 

from 


as it may seem, farmers suffer more, in our judgment, 
improper air than do the people of the same means in the city. 
The subject of ventilation is as yet but little understood on the aver- 
age farm. Country houses are for the most part built with the idea 
of securing warmth and with little or no provision for ventilation. In 
timber countries where there is a fire-place, and a roaring fire in the 
fire-place, ventilation is well-nigh perfect. The foul air is taken 
from the floor, where it is always found, carried by the draft up the 
chimney, and while there is generally no direct provision for the en- 
trance of pure air, the houses as a rule are sufficiently open to supply 
that essential element in abundance. A man may live several days 
without food but he cannot live five minutes without some fresh air. His 
breath undiluted is sure death to any living thing. 

In many of the sleeping rooms in farm houses there is absolutely no 


provision for fresh air. Boys and girls sleep with windows closed in 
severe weather at night and while nothing can keep out more or less 


fresh air, the condition of the atmosphere in the morning is such that 
no human being ‘should be allowed to breathe it. Boys suffer less than 
girls for the reason that they spend a large portion of the twenty-four 
hours in the open air. We are persuaded that a large amount of the 
impaired health and weakness among our farm girls is due more than 
anything else to a lack of ventilation in the sleeping rooms. It is 
a fortunate accident under these circumstances when a pane of glass 
is knocked out, and many a boy would do his sister a great favor if 
he would unbeknownst to her or himself send a snowball through the 
window of her bedroom.—Dr. Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer. 

[Next week’s Health Talk will be on the subject of ‘“‘The Farmer and 
Recreation.’’] 
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Write for Samples of Yard Goods. Forwarding Charges Prepaid on all 
Cash Orders of $5 00 and over from the Virginias and Carolinas. 


Beautiful White Good 








Very Moderate 
Prices. :: 3: 








Embroidered Mercerized Mulls, | 
29c. per Yard. 


Fine sheer, soft fabrics, unnsually at- 
tractive looking, best patterns shown 
this season. 2%c. per yard is the price, 
but the values range from 39c. to 50c. 
per yard. We were fortunate in secur- | 
ing several grades at one price from an 
importer closing out his surplus stock. 


White Madras, 15c. and 17c. | 
per Yard. 


WHITE LAWN WAISTS 9&8c 


Sheer white lawn, open in 
back, short sleeves, tucked back, front 
has two rows of embroidery and three 
rows of embroidery insertion; tucking 
edged with lace on yoke and sleeves. 


WASH SKIRTS 98¢ 


White Belmont Cloth witha 
linen finish, eleven gores, four-inch 
hem, fuur panels, stitched tailor straps, 
Misses’ and Women’s length. 


Jou can have a neat looking white 
suit for less than two dollars by pur- 
chasing one of these skirts and a waist 
noted above. 


Highly mercerized, fine soft waist- 
ings. Twenty very real and pretty pat- 
terns purchased at a concession in 
price, the usual retail prices being 19c. 
and 25c a yard 

‘a 


| M iller & Rhoads, | Richmond, Va. 








Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. .| 














YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED. 


You don’t want to be always looking afterit or repairing. But you want water al- 
ways coming. Use the running stream anda 


Rife Hydraulic Ram 


and you can raise it any helahs. Cheapest and most satisfactory means of fresh 
water supply known, o care needed, always going, no repairs. Sold on 30 Days 
Free Trial, Send for book and investigate. 






—— 




















Rife Engine Co. 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York. 


be Carolina 











One of the best sellers on the market. Will give en- e 
Vv tire satsfaction every ‘time, everywhere. Every modern im- Gg 
provement. Only the best materials and first class workmanship used. 
,We furnish repairs promptty and as 6 smali cost. These, with its 
reasonable price, are some of the remsons why che “Carolina Cook 
Stove” is so popular with the public,, The best dealers handle k. I 
_,/ yours doesn't, write w= & 
* GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. COD Greensboro, N. C. 
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‘‘What’s Ofe News?”’ 


THE COTTON OUTLOOK. 


The writer does not recall ever having experi- 











enced ninety consecutive days of more unseason- 
able weather than the ninety 
summer-time in the middle of March, followed by 
the coldest April in twenty-six years, according to 
the official weather report, and a May which has 
Henry 


last have been— 


been hardly less unseasonable than April. 
Watterson wrote from Russia a year or two ago 
that ‘‘thin fast,” 
ond the phrase certainly applies to farming condi- 
tions throughout America at this time. We are 
printing on another page reports from Theodore 
Price and Latham, Alexander & Co. on the cotton 
According to Mr. Price the 


v3 
£s 


were getting no better very 


acreage and outlook. 
condition of the cotton crop is better in North 
Carolina than anywhere else by nearly 10 points, 
and it is bad enough here. All the seeming ad- 
vantages gained by Louisiana and Texas farmers 
mild winter and the unusually warn 
‘arly March have proved snares and 


the 
weather 
delusions, and so much replanting has probably 
As the New Orleans 


by 
in 
never been known before. 
Picayune says: 

The season is now well advanced and planting 
should be completed all over the belt, and the 
plants should be in nearly all cases above 
ground, yet so far planting is very backward and 
far from complete, and we are rapidly approach- 
ing a period when it will be considered as too late 
to plant with a reasonable prospect that a crop 
would materialize before frost. 

For all these reasons the cotton interests are 
looking forward with much misgiving to the Gov- 
ernment report on condition and acreage which 
is due early in June. It is the general belief that 
the condition average shown will be uncommonly 
low, and that it will not be possible in the June 
report to give definite results as to acreage. 

4 a J 


WHEAT SHORTAGE AND FOREIGN FAMINES. 


The shortage in the wheat crop is more certain 


and more serious than the prospective shortage 
in the cotton crop. The price has now passed 
the dollar-a-bushel mark, one of the factors in 


sending the price skyward being— 
the estimate of a well-known crop expert that the 
winter wheat yield will not exceed 325,000,000 
bushels, which would be a reduction of some 167,- 
600,000 bushels from the yield of winter wheat 
last year. As there is admitted to be no possibil- 
ity that the spring wheat crop can reach last 
year’s production the total harvest on the basis 
of this estimate would be hardly 550,000,000 
bushels, against 735,000,000 a year. 

And all this in the face of the fact that millions 
fellow-creatures, are now 


of human beings, our 


starving for bread. We printed last week some 
facts about the Chinese famine, and now it is es- 
timated that 21,000,000 Russians are also in dan- 
ger of The 


average population of the five States in The Pro- 


of death by starvation. Think it! 


gressive Farmer’s territory is 2,000,000; take your 
State 
many men, women and children as there are now 


then and crowd into it just ten times as 


within its borders-—and then imagine the last one 
of them crying for bread! It is indeed a situation 
such as should excite our most profound pity and 
generosity. 
4 7 
INCREASED DEMAND FOR COTTON. 


9 


On 


some 


pages and 3 we have already referred to 


facts which seem to indicate much higher 


prices for cotton this fall. We now have de- 


a 


booked with orders for 


liam Harrison Bradley, American Consul at Man- 


ment of Commerce and Labor, a most interesting 
report showing just how marked is likely to be the 
increased demand 
that we could print is of greater interest to Pro- 


built since 1205 and their capacity have just come 
to hand. 


nearly all working, or will be working this year, 


‘reased acreage, an unusually low condition, and 


r 
5S 


n the face of this situation, a greatly increased 
lemand for cotton goods, and every cotton mill 
months ahead. Mr. Wil- 
I 
i 
t 
i 


shester, England, has recently sent to our Depart- 


for cotton, and no news-matter 


gressive Farmer readers: 


The latest figures as to the number of new mills 


They give ninety-nine new mills, having 
a capacity of 8,865,968 spindles. These mills are 


and add an item toward the question of the cotton 
market for the coming season. The crop of 1905 
from all the world was about 17,782,440 bales, di- 
vided as follows: United States, 13,420,440; East 
Indies, 2,960,000; Hgypt, 1,187,000; Brazil, 215,- 
000, with other smaller lots. The consumption 
of the crop for 1905 was about 15,506,255 bales. 
The manufacturing trade has grown during the 
last year. It is still difficult to get from the Eng- 
lish mills deliveries of yarn. Twelve spindles con- 
sume a bale of cotton a year, on the average, in 
the United Kingdom. The new mills would, at 
this rate, add a consuniption of, say, 730,000, or 
an addition to the consumption of 1905 of 20 per 
cent. <All countries producing cotton fabrics seem 
to have been prosperous, and for the past eighteen 
months British shipments of textile machinery to 
such countries have been increasing, besides what 
they may have built themselves. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would not seem excessive to add 20 
per cent, to the general consumption of raw cot- 
ton, or, say, 3,191,230 bales, which, added to the 
great total of 1905 of 15,506,255 bales, would 
give 18,607,485 bales as the possible consumption 
for the year 1967. 

The large crop of 1994-1905 was 17,782,440 
bales; supposing the present year’s supply to be 
the same, we should have ae deficit of $25,048 
bales. As yet, no great amount of cotton is pro- 
duced in any new centres. Szypt may give a 
slightly increased yield, but India, i believe, will 
show a diminished product. It looks, then, as if— 
should the present market for cotton yarn and 
piece goods hold, which seems probable—that 
American cotton planters need not fear a much 
reduced price for their staple. 
4 4 


LABOR AND IMMIGRATION, 


Neither the Cotton the 
Union has made any vigorous effort to- keep 


Association nor Farm- 
ers’ 
down the coiton acreage this year, and the price 
has been such rather 
The 


this situation can mean but one 


all along as to encourage 


heavy planting. decrease in acreage there- 
fore in spite of 
thing: So short is the labor supply in the South 
that with ordinary conditions, the maximum acre- 
And 


searce, but farmers in some sections of the South 


age has been reached. not only is labor 


are beginning to take a stand in opposition to the 


immigration movement. The Farmers’ Union of 


Georgia, for example, urges the State to discon- 
tinue its efforts to get foreign immigration, de- 
claring that “it would bring into the State unde- 
that it 


factories 


sirable citizens; would crowd native Geor- 


gians from the by establishing lower 
wage rates, and that it would increase the produc- 
tion of cotton and thereby lower the price of the 


staple.’”’ 
It all 


State gets. 


depends on the kind of immigration a 
A efficient 
worker it gets within its borders; it is poorer for 


State is richer for every 


every immigrant of the vagabond type. We again 
repeat our opinion that the best place for getting 
immigrants is the western part of our own country 
the land 


causing many of the best farmers to look for new 


where abnormally high prices of are 


homes, of These 


hustling Western farmers, trained in stock-raising 


many them going to Canada. 


and in the use of improved would 


quicken farm life in many a backward neighbor- 
the South. 


machinery, 


hood in Every Southern State ought 


to adopt Mr. French’s idea—send some really com- 








petent man to the agricultural fairs in the North- 
west and let him interest these people in our 
section. ‘They would help us. 





r 


where for relief. 


the Presbyterian Church in declaring for closer rr: 


which will not be given power to legislate.” 
Presbyterian 


ministers to preach one sermon a 
groes. 
reports are now coming: 
tion will be complete by June 15th. 
State 
had a 


SOME CONVENTIONS AND THEIR WORK. 


As is indicated by the character of this news 


eview, the last few days have not brought out 


any news topic of the first magnitude. Commence- 


nents and conventions have had the right of way 


n the newspapers. Of especial interest is the ac- 
ion of the National Association of Manufacturers, 


n New York, in demanding immediate revision of 


the tariff and more reciprocity treaties. This ques- 
tion of revising the more outrageous schedules of 
the Dingley Bill will not down, and the dominant 
party must hear the people or they will look else- 


In the reports of the religious 


conventions the action of the General Assembly of 


lation of churches using the Presbyterian system 
stands out conspicuous, ‘‘closer union contemplat- 
ing a council of all Presbyterian churches whieh 
will co-operate in home and foreign missions, but P 


The 


Assembly also discussed the race 


question very seriously, as did the newly-adjourn- 
ed Baptist Convention of North America, and a 
resolution was passed 


calling on all Presbyterian 


month to ne- 


This general Baptist Convention met at 


Tamestown, from which point more encouraging 


it is said that the Exposi- 
The 


Association 


Inter 


Cottonseed Crushers’ has just 
meeting at Norfolk also, one of the most 


|. 
F 
Chemist Wiley, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and Major Jno. M. Carson, Chief 
of the 


notable features being addresses by two wel 


known Officials of the National Government, Chi 


3ureau of Manufacturers of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. Both men laid emphasis 


upon the possibilities of extending the cottonseed 


oil trade both in this country and abroad. Said 
Major Carson: 
If our own people were made familiar with 


the real qualities of cottonseed oil, very much of 
the olive oil now imported would be permanently 
displaced and very much of the animal fats now 
so extensively used in the preparation of food 
would be expelled from American kitchens. | 
suggest that the producers of cottonseed products, 
through the agency of the Inter-State Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, perfect plans for exploiting 
tleir manufactures not only in foreign but in do- 
mestic markets and for maintaining their integrity 
and protecting them against questionable practices 
which it is alleged have attended 
shipments to Europe. 


a few recent 


J oe 


THE CONFEDERATE VETERANS AND THE NA- 
TION’S TRIBUTE TO THEIR HONOR. 
Another important that 
Confederate Veterans, and their meeting in Rich- 
mond added interest 
fact that the Jefferson Davis Memorial 


convention is of the 


next week gains from the 
the result 
of a long labor of love by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy—and the equestrian statue of J. KE. | 
Stuart are then to be unveiled. It is 


of a co-incidence, too, that just at this time 


? 
>. 


something 
the 
a ract 
for 20,000 white marble headstones to mark the 
graves of Confederate 


United States Government is awarding con 


soldiers and sailors who 
died in Federal prisons and military hospitals in 
the North during the Civil War and 
buried near the places of their confinement. 


yet 


who were 
And 
that the Government 
ceased using the term, “War of the Rebeliion”! 


it was only yesterday 


Another coincidence, and a pathetic one, is that 
just as this work begins to take definite shape, 
the widow of the man who proposed the move- 


ment, William McKinley, lies dead in the old Me- 
Kinley home in Canton, Ohio. Early last week 
she had a stroke of paralysis, and on Sundiy 
morning the end came. More than five years have 
passed since her distinguished husband wa; ° 
sinated, and through these years she has { ull- 
comforted “in the desolate splendor of his fam 

to use the fine phrase of John Hay in his Me- 





Kinley memorial address. She was sixty yei's old. 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


“The Rebuilding of a Rural County’’—this is 


w June Farming. w 

















ne title of an article already on hand for next 


week’s Progressive Farmer, and it is one of the 
most inspiring stories that we have ever printed. 
ii tells how the sturdy folk of Union County, be- 
inning with just appreciation of the dignity of 
work, no man ashamed to labor with his own 


hands, took a @ounty once regarded as _ back- 


ward, studied improved methods of farming and]ed with all rapidity possible. 


bought improved machinery so as to be more in- 
dependent of hired labor; bought improved stock 


id now drive finer horses than farmers in al- 





most any other county; built good barns and good] earlier planting; 


homes as well; built the finest rural telephone 
ystem in the country; dotted the county with lo- 
enl tax sehool districts and now send perhaps as 
many boys and girls to college as any county in 
the State—all this is the inspiring story of the 
awakening and development of ‘‘the militant de- 
mocraey” in Union County as told by Mr. R. F. 
Beasley of the Monroe Journal, a man who him- 
seif has the passion for constructive work and 
who is one ef the clearest-headed editors in the 
five States of The Progressive Farmer’s territory. 
There ought to be a score of silos in the South 
for every one that we now have, and it is not yet 
too late to plant heavily for corn silage to put in 
ihem. Next week’s Progressive Farmer will con- 
tain an exhaustive and fully illustrated article on 
“Ruilding a Silo’’—another notable article of 
such lasting value as to make it worth while to 
file it away. “The Care of a Stallion’? by our Dr. 
Ruiler deals with a subject about which too little 
is known. Dr. Henry Wallace will send ‘“‘A Mes- 
age to the Farm Hand,” containing some inspir- 
ins suggestions every farm laborer should take to 
heart. Mr. C. S. Brimley will tell you some new 
things about ‘‘Horseflies.’”’ And along with the 
other features that are not yet in sight, we shall 
print farming reports from South Carolina coun- 
tics, these to be followed week after next by re- 
ports from nearly all the Virginia counties. 
hwo of North Carolina’s leading farmers and 


iwo of The Progressive Farmer’s’ staunchest 
friends have recently died—Mr. T. P. Braswell, 
of Nash County, and Capt. W. E. Ardrey, of Meck- 
lenburg. Mr. 


tion through the introduction of blooded stock, 


Braswell did not a little for his sec- 


and Capt. Ardrey was a leader in every worthy 
movement looking to agricultural progress. They 
served their generation well—as any man does 
who brings his fellows to better and wiser meth- 


ods of working. 


A 'THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

Nature will not have us fret and fume. She 
does not like our benevolence or our learning 
much better than she likes our frauds and wars. 
When we come out of the caucus, or the bank, or 
the Abolition Convention, or the Temperance 
necting, or the Transcendental Club into the fields 
und woods, she says to us: ‘So hot? My little 
sir.”’—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Punishment to Fit the Crime. 


When Congressman Small, of North Carolina, 
Was a young lawyer, he was once arguing a ease 
betore 2a country magistrate. ‘‘Why,’’ said Mr. 
Small, “the man at the bar, Jones, would just as 
oon kill me right here before your faces as not.’’ 

The old magistrate slowly took out his spec- 
tacles, put them on, and peered over to get a good 
look at the desperate Jones. Then he pointed his 
finger at him, and said: ‘You, Bill Jones, if you 
kill John H. Small here before me I'll fine you one 
dollar and fifty cents for contempt of court, durn 
my soul, if | don’t!’’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


No Better Use for Public Money. 


The people of the whole South are learning 


that an expenditure for good roads from the coun- 
tr) to the towns is a good investment for the 
Whole country. It develops the resources of the 
county as nothing else will in so great a measure. 


rhe people’s money cannot be put to better use, 
With the certainty to get back satisfactory returns. 
Wilmington Star. 


of both has required replanting, and in many in- 
stances the stand, especially in cotton, is yet bad- 
ly broken, while much corn remains unplanted.|™make potatoes of better keeping qualities than 


PLANTING LATE CORN. 


The weather in April and May has been very 
unfavorable for both corn and cotton crops. Much 


The planting of this belated corn should be push- 


ien make fair yields planted as late as the last of 
the month, it is better now to get it in as soon as 
possible. Thorough preparation of the land, with 
the late plantings, is even more necessary than for 
therefore’ this 
should be looked after very carefully to insure 
maximum yields. Also, corn planted late should 
be covered deeper than corn planted earlier. Do 
not overlook this fact, for it is important. 


7 
KILL GRASS BEFORE IT COMES UP. 


Much that was said in ‘“‘Suggestions for May” is 
still applicable for June. Weeders and cultivators 
should be kept going. However, care must be ex- 
ercised in using the weeder on heavy land. When 
the least damp, do not use them early in the 
morning before the sun has dried off the dew and 
top of the ground. Use weeders or harrows in 
the cultivation often, and as long as the crop will 


permit. There is no cheaper way to cultivate the 
crop. Do not wait until the grass and weeds be- 


gin to show before using them; but Keep them 
going so as to prevent the grass and weeds from 
coming. The best time to kill either is just before 
they come up. The man who waits until his corn 
or cotton becomes grassy before he commences to 
cultivate it is up against great odds in the shape 
of increased expenses and labor. This is also 
true of the man who finds that his “conditions” 
are such that weeders and level cultivation just 
won't do. 

4 


HOW TO USE THE WHEAT DRILL IN PLANT- 
ING PEAS. 

But few peas have been planted yet. June is 
the month in which most people try to get them 
in. On account of scarcity of seed, economy in 
this particular should be exercised. Wherever 
conditions will permit, plant in rows and cultivate. 
lor drilling either soy beans or cowpeas, the com- 
mon wheat drill is a very satisfactory implement. 
if it be an eight-hoe or dise drill, and the first, 
fourth and seventh holes used, and the others 
stopped up, three rows twenty-four inches apart 
may be planted each trip across the field. With a 
ten-hoe drill, if the first, fifth and ninth holes be 
used, three rows will be planted thirty-two inches 
apart, or if the first, fourth, seventh and tenth 
holes are used, four rows will be planted twenty- 
four inches apart. For medium-sized varieties, if 
the drill be set to plant two bushels of wheat per 
acre, from twenty to twenty-five pounds of seed 
will plant an acre with the rows thirty-two inches 
apart, and about thirty pounds of seed will be re- 
quired with the rows twenty-four inches apart. 
It is claimed that a peck of peas planted this way 
will yield more than a bushel broadcast. 
In a bulletin issued from the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station, the following results are given: One 
peck of peas per acre in drills yielded 3,315 
pounds of hay. The same quantity yielded thirty 
one bushels of peas. One bushel of peas per acre 
broadcast yielded 2,643 pounds of hay. The same 
quantity yielded twenty-five bushels of peas. From 
this experiment it appears that it would be more 
economical, this year especially, to plant a peck 
per acre and cultivate; and also has the advantage 
of dividing seed with your less fortunate neighbor 
who has none. Similar results were obtained in 
experiments in Indiana—as is noted on page 2— 
where one-third the quantity of seed in drills 
twenty-four inches apart gave more hay per acre. 
it pays to use fertilizer with peas, a fertilizer rich 
in phosphorie acid and potash. We advise a fer- 
lilizer analyzing about 2 per cent ammonia, 8 per 
cent phoshorie acid, and 4 per cent potash. This 


ate of potash or fifty pounds of kainit to each 209 
pounds of an 8—2—2 fertilizer. 


to look 


special feature| Crop we grow. 


& 


FERTILIZING AND CULTIVATING SWEET PO- 


TATOES. 
The sweet potato crop is another important crop 
after this month. It is probable that 
plants will be scarce, but cutting from vines wil} 


slips will make. Do not plow the land deep for 


While corn will of-|Sweet potatoes, unless you wish to grow the long 


kind, nor make the ridges large or high. Culti- 
vate often and use sweeps, such as are used in cul- 
tivation of cotton and tobacco. 

Fertilizers pay as well under potatoes as any 
Sow liberally a fertilizer analyzing 
about 3 per cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 8 per cent potash. The potash preferably 
from sulphate of potash. This can be had by tak- 
ing an S—3—=3 tobacco fertilizer and adding to 
each 200 pound sack twenty pounds sulphate of 
potash. Wood ashes are also good for supplying 
potash for potatoes. Wherever practicable, it will 
be well to run out the rows in advance and give a 
liberal sprinkling of lot manure, or even pine 
straw to furnish vegetable matter and keep the 
land from packing too hard. From 500 to 1,009 
pounds per acre of the above-mentioned fertilizer 
will not be too much. 





& 
$28 HAY IS A PAYING FARM CROP. 


Do not overlook the forage crops. With hay 
selling at $28 per ton, our farmers should make 
every pound possible to supply their home de- 
mands, and they should also make some to scil. 
German millet, one bushel per acre on rich, well- 
prepared land, will make a large quantity of hay. 
Sorghum, one bushel per acre, or half bushel 
sorghum and one bushel peas on fertile land well 
prepared, will make an astonishing amount ot 
feed. A good fertilizer can be used to advantag: 
on these crops. 

ae 


CUT GRAIN PROMPTLY AND SOW THE STUL- 
BLE LAND. 
Do not neglect the now ripening crops of small 
grain. Cut them at the proper time. Delaying th 
harvesting of small grain crops until dead ripe re- 
sults in a great loss of grain, it being knocked 
out in cutting. Plow the stubble land as quickl) 
as possible and plant in peas or soy beans, if ob- 
tainable. If planted in drills, the price of secd 
should not prevent any one planting this stubble 
land. Even at $3 per bushel the seed will not 
cost much per acre. 
a J 


SOME BUGS THAT NEED ATTENTION, 


Keep a lookout for potato bugs on your Irish 
potatoes. Use Bordeaux mixture and Paris green 
according to the directions given in the Bulletins. 
Use as often as bugs appear on the potatoes. One 
farm writer says that moth balls will surely keep 
squash bugs away from cucumber and cantaloupe 
vines. These are very troublesome in muny lo- 
calities, and the moth ball remedy is worth trying. 
It is not stated whether they should be applicd 
whole cr crushed. 

we 


AND FINALLY—THE DAMAGE IN TOO MUCH 
GREEN FEED. 


Be careful about giving the work-stock too 
much green feed. If the work is not too hard a 
moderate supply of green feed will not hurt, and 
a half feed will be beneficial.. With dry forage 
scarce, as it is this year, the tendency will be to 
use the new hay and green feed too liberally, 
especially with horses that have driving or fast 
road work to do. The driving horse should not be 
given any green stuff within twenty-four hours im- 
mediately preceding a drive. 


Tt is while you are patiently toiling at the little 
tasks of life that the meaning and shape of the 
great whole of life dawns upon you. It is while 
you are resisting little temptations that you are 





can be obtained by adding twelve pounds of muri- 


growing stronger.——Phillips Brooks. 
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Soft Harness 


You can make your har- 
ness as soft as a glove and 
as tough as wire by using 
Eureka Harness Oil. You 
can lengthen its life—make 
it last twice as long as it 
ordinarily would. 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


makes old harness like new. 
Made of pure, heavy-bodied 
oil, especiall 


prepared to 
withstand all weathers, 3 
For all axle troubles use 
Boston Coach Axle OiL 
Better and moreeconomical 
than castor oil. Will not 
gum or corrode. Lasting, 
teliable, satisfactory. 
Highest Award, World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE—ALL SIZEQ 
Made by Standard Oi Co, 


Incorporated 








Accurate,simply construct- 
7g ed, durable. All kinds: 
é Portable, Pit, Pitless; Steel 

= e and Cement construction. 
Sold on trial. Catalog free. Osgood Seale Co., 
162 Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon Spring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No. 57. 40 
Styles Lawn Fence, Cata- 
logue G One or both free. 

THE WARD FENC<z OO. 
Box 6 Marion, Ind. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 











It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Faninsures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFQ@. CO., Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
ou the proef—statements from business men. 
EARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 

28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 setudents. 

3000.00 capital. 18 years’ success. 

For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.50, $17.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, ete., direct 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, etc., at big saving: in prices. 
Everything shipped direct from factory or 
waesenke dealer, this saving middleman’s 
profit. 

T. B. PARKER, BS. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 











Pleased With Fruit Trees. 


Nashville, N. C., Dec. 6th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
I received fruit trees 30th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 
Thanking you for same, I am fraternally 
yours, R. V. BACHELOR. 


FissFi! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches atall seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








Buggies, Carriages, Hacks, Wagons! 
Write Cc. GC. Townsend & Co., 
Greensboro, N. G. 


For their large catalog, and you will find 
their Pies as low as any factory in the 
United States, and the py i will cost you 
less than if ordered from a distance, and you 
don’t have to wait so long. Write to-day. 
They have them from $25.00 up, 


How to Exterminate the Cattle Tick. 





Understand the Habits of the Pest, 


Quarantine Your Ranges, and 


Then Use Grease and Sulphur on the Cattle. 


Every county in the Southern 
States that is under quarantine on 
account of being infested by cattle 
ticks is subjected to an actual money 
loss that is little short of a peren- 
nial plague, and _ should 
itself to the ultimate extermination 
of the pest. “I have not the slight- 
est doubt,’’ writes Col. R. J. Redding, 
in the Atlanta Constitution, ‘‘that 
estimates of the annual loss to the 
Southern farmers from 
ticks and tick fever are rather under 
than above the truth. There 
close on to one million of cattle, of 
all ages, in the State of Georgia, and 
probably not less than ten millions 
in the rest of the Cotton States of 
the South. The ‘tick tax’ is the sum 
total of the annual direct, absolute 
loss to the cattle owners of the coun- 
try, to say nothing of the indirect 
loss due to the practical prohibition 
of imports of thoroughbred cattle 
from the North and Northwest, ex- 
cept under expensive and not always 
effective precautions.” 

From the Practical Farmer 
copy the gist of the bulletin on this 
subject, published by Dr. Tait Butler, 
of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, in May, 1903, the fol- 
lowing of which has cleared a num- 
ber of counties in this State of ticks 
and moved them north of the quar- 
antine line: 

Habits of the Tick Described. 

The engorged female ticks drop 
from cattle and crawl under leaves, 
ete., on the ground, and soon lay 
from 1,500 to 2,500 eggs, which in 
very warm weather hatch in three 
weeks, but may be delayed or stopped 
entirely by cold. The young seed 
ticks crawl in the grass ready to be 
taken off by the cattle, and if no 
cattle are there they will perish in 
four or five months. When they 
get on cattle they are full grown and 
ready to drop in four weeks, except 
in cold weather, when they stay much 
longer. None of the ticks crawl far, 
and a base board to a fence will 
stop them. But all wire will not. 
Ticks do not pass from one animal 
to another. Eggs laid before Sep- 
tember ist will hatch that fall, and 
unless they get on cattle, mules or 
horses that fall they will die before 
spring. Eggs laid in cold weather 
remain and hatch in spring, but no 
tick winters over. 


address 


resulting 


are 


we 


Now for a Home-Made Quarantine. 

Then to rid pastures of ticks, keep 
all cattle, horses and mules out of 
tick infested pastures, lanes and lots 
after September Ist, and all eggs 
previously laid will hatch and the 
seed ticks will starve. Divide the 
pastures by a fence with a board 
tight on the ground and keep stock 
out of one-half after September ist. 
The second year put the cattle on 
the half left vacant the previous 
year, and provide lanes and lots on 
which no cattle ran the year before. 
If practicable burn the pasture over 
well in the spring. 

Feed Sulphur and Apply Grease. 

Mix sulphur with the salt for the 
cattle, one part sulphur to. three 
parts salt. Not later than April 15th 
grease the legs and under parts of 
the cattle and repea’ it once a week 
all summer, and at the same time 
look carefully for ticks, and pick off 





any found. The grease may be one 


part kerosene and two parts cotton- 
seed oil. A little sulphur and tar 
will increase and prolong the effect. 
Grease prevents the ticks getting on 
and kills those on by choking their 
breathing pores. 

If these directions are followed 
and the greasing and hand-picking 
carefully done and no ticks allowed 
to drop during the warm season the 
effort will be a success. This last 
method is hardly practicable with 
large herds, but the first named will 
answer if carefully carried out. We 
hope that our readers in the South, 
and they are a host, will carefully 
study these directions and aid in 
the extermination of the ticks. 





CARRIERS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 





Every One Who Has Not Joined 
Should Go to His County Meeting 
May 30th and Become a Member 
of the Carriers’ Association. 


To the R. F. D. Carriers of North 
Carolina: 

Brother Carriers: If you have 
not joined our Association then this 
letter is intended especially for you. 
All who have read Brother Ballard’s 
excellent articles in The Progressive 
Farmer recently understand what 
they ought to do. But I fear many 
carriers do not read either their State 
or National organ. 

This prompts me to ask this ques- 
tion: Are you doing your duty? 


The Association Deserves Support. 


If there is one carrier who has 
never joined the Association nor aid- 
ed those who have labored so faith- 
fully for the betterment of his con- 
dition, yet can, without any remorse 
of conscience, accept the many con- 
cessions we have obtained through 
organization, I would be glad to have 
his name and address for future 
reference. 

It isn’t the small amount of an- 
nual dues that is keeping you out, 
is it? Why, we’ll agree to pay your 
“dues” ten years just for the amount 
of your fifteen day’s vacation; to 
say nothing of the six Cortelyou 
holidays, the raise in salary from 
$600 to $720, and from $720 to $900 
after July ist, next. 

All this came by direct influence 
of the Association. 

The Postoffice officials as well as 
our friends in Congress, were not 
acquainted with the real conditions 
till they were brought to their notice 
through our State and National or- 
gans. 


President Lindsay’s Unselfish Service. 


Every carrier in America owes a 
debt of gratitude to Paul L. Lindsay, 
our beloved National President, for 
his untiring efforts in our behalf. 
And I hope the carriers will show 
their appreciation of his valiant ser- 
vices by sending him a nice contri- 
bution to help pay off the mortgage 
on his little home, which was given 
to enable him more fully to present 
our cause to the Department. Even 
in this he only had the backing of 
one carrier in ten or 10 per cent, so 
thet out of 39,000 carriers only 
3,900 were lending aid or encour- 
agement, 

You know it takes money to run 
anything. So, brothers, stop reaping 
where you have not sown, join your 
county organization, which is called 
to meet May 30th, and be sure to 
send in your dues if you can’t possi- 
bly attend, and I’m sure you will 
feel better. C. H. BAINES, 
Organizer Fourth Congressional Dis- 

trict. 

Nash Co., N. C. 





Seasonable 


Farm Seeds 


Cow Peas, Sorghums,9 
Millets, Teosinte, 
Late Seed Potatoes, 
Buckwheat, Vetches, 
Crimson Clover, etc. 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving 
prices and timely information a- 
bout Seeds that can be planted to 
advantage and profit at different 
seasons of the year, mailed free on 
request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


'SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, - VA 




























g ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Werchants, = |/*youwes Stenolie, gios ve a tria ‘order. 
Mii i Operators||right. We strive to sxcs/ and please. 
Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write we. 

ATLANTA STAMP & STENCI!L WKS, > 

eum So: 34 =o ATLAN TA, GA. ae 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








SPECIAL TRAIN TO RICHMOND 
VIA SEABOARD. 


Account of the CONFEDERATE VETER- 

ANS REUNION at Richmond, Va., May 29th 
to June 2nd, the SEAKOARD will operate 
special train, leaving Raleigh at 12:10 p. m., 
#rriving Richmond 6:30 p.m. The rate from 
Raleigh to Richmond and return on account 
of this occasion will be $3.40. 
* Tickets are good returning from Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, it not being necessary for those 
who desireto attend the Exposition to re- 
turn through Ric mond. Special rate Rich- 
mond to Norfolk $1.50, tickets to be sold June 
lst and 4th. Those who expect to attend 
should notify the Commander of the Camp 
at Raleigh, Mr. J. E. Birdsong, who has 
charge of making arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of the Veterans while in Rich- 
mond. 

For further information call on local SEA- 
BOARD agent or 

c. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—solil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


firé southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








WASHINGTON, D. O. 


STENGILS 







Wanufacturers||80 geare sxpevisnes provse we out them - 
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John and His Wife, and His Son 
the Doctor's Little Daughter, All 


I am glad to see 


Messrs. Editors: 
the interest being manifested by our 
readers in the stock business, as evi- 
denced by the letters we receive each 
week. ‘he idea seems to be growing 


that our country needs grass and live 
stock. This is very pleasant to. me, 
personally, aS my readers all know 
that I believe the man who tries to 
farm without live stock and grass was 
porn at the wrong time of the moon 
and is working against what would 
add to his ease and comfort. 


How About Your Pasture? 


Spring is here at last, we think. 


How about your pasture? Is it a 
grass lol, or is it a brush lot contain- 
ing a number of red galls to add to 
its picturesqueness? Have you been 
out with the boys the past winter 
waging war on_ those bushes and 


priars that are boarding on you and 
getting more obstreperous the longer 
they remain? Do you realize that on 
the half or two-thirds of your pasture 
that is growing brush, briars, thistles, 
ete., You are paying as much per acre 
in interest and taxes as on the third 
or half that is paying you good divi- 
dens in beef, milk, mutton, and pork? 
Just stop, scratch your head, and 
think about this. If you are a weal- 
thy man you won’t allow half or two- 
thirds of your capital to lie idle, and 
if you are a man of only average 
means, you certainly cannot afford to 
do things your wealthy neighbor can’t 
afford. 


Mend the Waste Places. 


If you have neglected doing this 
clearing that should have been done 
during the winter, just go out the 
first day you have when the land is 
too wet to work and clear off an acre 
or two. Put the brush on the galled 
places and see how much better the 
old pasture will look. Then next 
Sunday when you take the Madam 
that way for a drive—as you are surc 
to do—what a glow of pride you will 
feel when she rémarks: ‘‘How much 
better our pasture looks, John!’”? You 
will hug yourself, and the next wet 
spell will be out there again 
working like a nailer. The result 
will be that in the course of a year or 
two that old galled brush lot will have 
become a beautiful rolling piece of 
Pasture land and the Madam, instead 
of being troubled with the ‘town 
itch,’ will have become so infatuated 
with the fine pastures and beautiful 
slick cattle that she will be taking 
her city friends out to view them, 
and you will hear her talking proud- 
ly of what a great stock man her 
John is. 


you 


The Boys Will Get Interested. 
‘Then the boys will become infected 
With the live stock germ. They will 
Probably want a better bull than you 


were content with. Then the first 
thing you know Peter will come home 
with some registered heifers; John, 
Jr., not 


to be out-done, will have a 
flock of pure-bred sheep, and the old 
farm will have become a great stock- 
breeding establishment, doing busi- 
Ness under the firm name of John 
Jones & Sons. The business will 
Stow larger and larger as_ the 
years go by. Peter will take old 
Man John out to the barn some 
Monday morning and tell him, in 
trembling tones, that he had the pre- 








What Grass and Cattle Will do for the 
Farm. 


4 Littie Romance of Prosperous Pastures and Expanding Acres in Which 


John and His Wife, and Peter and 
Have a Happy Share. 


thing to do under the circumstances, 
and all hands turn in and help pay 
for Peter’s and Susie’s farm—the 
cows not failing to do their share. 


Lines Fallen in Pleasant Places. 


Before this is fairly done, John, Jr., 
has a talk with his sire, and Mary 
Jane, Farmer C’s daughter, is taken 
into the Jones partnership. This 
means another farm to be bought and 
paid for, another stock farm estabh- 
lished, and it all means lots of work 
for old man John; but he is equal to 
it. His neighbors remark what a 
rugged strong man John Jones is for 
his age, how well he has been pros- 
pered, what a strong man for good 
in the community. John sits on the 
porch with the Madam at the evening 
hour and confides in her his belie. 
that he is far better off than he would 
have been had he been holding down 
a dry goods box in front of the store 
in some little country town for the 
past twenty years. And the Madam— 
of course she is better off here, be- 
cause this is where her John is. 

This all comes of grass and cattle. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Some Scientific Terms the Farmer 
Boy Should Know. 


There are at least a few scientific 
terms which should be as familiar 
to the famer boy as the multiplica- 
tion table is; they are such as the 
elements which go to make up food 
rations—protein, carbohydrates; or 
the essential elements of soil fertility 
—nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, etc. 
These terms are neither harder to 
understand nor use than ‘‘minuend,”’ 
“subtrahend,’”’ ‘‘greatest common di- 
visor,” ‘‘aliquot parts,’’ “conjunctive 
adverbs,” etc., words which are rare- 
ly used outside of the school room, 
yet are daily drilled in to the children 
as though vital to their existence.— 
Fred H. Rankin, Superintendent Ag- 
ricultural College Extension, Illinois. 





Million Dollars for a Grain of Corn. 


Corn yields have been almost dou- 
bled in recent years by planting bet- 
ter seeds. The South is far behind 
the ‘‘Corn Belt” in this, however. By 
more careful seed selection its yield 


could be increased by $50,000,000 
annually. Even the addition of one 


grain per ear to the present yield 
would result in a million dollar in- 
crease and these are exceedingly low 
estimates of what might really hap- 
pen.—C, B. Williams, in May Farm- 
ing. 





$11,000,000 on One Acre. 


Four-fifths of the air we breathe 
is pure nitrogen; suspended over 
every square inch of earth there are 
about twelve pounds of nitrogen, 
worth from 14 to 15 cents a pound; 
over every acre of land there are 
38,000 tons of this the most costly 
element of soil fertility, worth over 
$11,000,000.—Fred H. Rankin, Su- 
perintendent of Agricultural College 
Extension, Illinois. 





“A separator will permit a few 
neighbors to club together and sell 
cream and butter to advantage. Any 
grade of cream can be supplied and 
shipped long distances. At the pres- 
ent prices for cream, this is the most 
profitable and satisfactory method of 
disposing of the products of the 





Vous night prevailed upon little 
@ Susie, ihe doctor’s daughter, to con- 
g Sent to come into the Jones family, 

_ hadn’ we better arrange to buy 

fighbor B’s large tumbled-down 

Place, 





course it was exactly the 





dairy.” 


‘of a Hoe 


Grasp a Keen Kutter Hoe as you would 
in the field—better yet, put one to 
actual service, and see how well 

it fits its job. The angle of 

the blade is just right. It 


you strike at a weed, you 
. are sure to cut it—if you 
“hill” a plant, it carries a full load of earth each stroke 


and does it all in the easzest position you can assume. 


KEEN KUTTER 


hand tools for the farm—Forks, Hoes, Rakes, Scythes, etc., are 
fitted by model and temper for great service and long wear. 
Keen Kutter bench tools are the best to be 
had. The list includes Planes, Saws, Axes, 
Hatchets, Hammers, Adzes, Augers, Draw- 
knives, Chisels, Gouges, Bits, Braces, Gimlets, 
Squares, Bevels, Files, etc., besides ever 
possible tool and cutlery for the household. 
Look for the trade-mark—it guarantees 
guality. If not with your dealer, write us. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 


Price is Forgotten.’"” E.C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


siM 
eo SIMON 


KEEN 
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Sweep} Cultivator. 








This cultivator is especially designed to meet the requirements of the cotton and corn 
grower, with discs in front and sweeps in the rear. RKeliefsprings are attached to both discs 
and sweeps in case of stumps or stones. The adjustments are set on steel sliding bars so as 
to enable one to work any row from 3 to 5 feet wide, leaving the land in perfect condition, 
taking out all the middle. Write for free circular and prices. 

THE OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 




















The above cartoon suggests its own moral. 
lions of doilars ($9 010,000.00) in insurance premiums go from North Carolina annually, to be 


Official records show that over Nine Mil- 


invested in other States, a large portion of which never returns, 
and to give better insurance for less money is the purpose of 


NORTH STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF KINSTON, N.C. 


SAFEST because it registers its policies with the Insurance department of North Carolina. 
BEST because it writes 20 of the most attractive policies. Not only saves you money in 
premiums. but invests money collected in your community to build up home industry. 
Before insuring write Home Office. Desirable Agency Contracts in territory not covered. 
Write at once. 


To check this current 





J. W. GRAINGER, President. N, J. ROUSE, Gen, Manager. W.B. BROWN, Secretary. 
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CENTRAL : ACADEMY ' 
A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial Equipment 
Boys and young men prepared for college in the Lat 
mostthorough manner. {| Course embraces Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, History and English. $121 
pays tuition, board, room, light, heat, and library 
& fee for the Scholastic year. An opportunity will 7 
ce) be given to a number of young men to work 
; their way —* school. If you are interested De 
write 2: 3: 
Raleigh Cotton. Richmond Produce Market. : 
Bg ee a J. B. AIKEN, Principal, LITTLETON, N. c. 
Cotton, good a oc eae Prices of general farm produce range to- FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 28, 1907. ] 
Tinges and Stains ; 10 to 11 | 2&y a8 follows: ee vie 
POULTRY—LIVE. inf 
5 > e ’ lo ceneen 28 
Baltimore Provisions. po enon sey eaee viens bo BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES aot 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 27, 1907, | Cine tec 2° .-MARS HILL COLLECE... for 
Flour— Winter patent -__..-__83 60 @83 80 . ES ae The Leading Co-Educational Institution in Western N. C. to 
wheat Spring patents__.__.. W- 5 IS 6 5 O74 BUTTER. 352 Students, 250 of whom are boarding pupils. me 
een 4 Choice family packed, per Ib... 18 @ 20 Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home f 
Corn—Sonthera white -—--- —— y J @ 62" k 18 @ 20| Girls (% a month.) Hail for boys ($8 @ month.) All under personal watchcare of the em 
Rye—No. 2... schaiebeaiaag 87 88 Choice store packed -__ 1 @ 16 yee ulty. Literary tuition $2.00 to $3.00. Mars Hiil satisfies. Fall Term (19 —_—— opens cou 
5 d g ¥ “ 
Butter—Fancy imitation ~ 2 4 3 nae. ugust 8, 1907, See our Catalogue and st awe Address esti 
Butter—Fancy creamery... 25 @ 2% | Crates, nearby, fresh laid....... 17 R. L. MOORE, PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. ©. 
Butter—Store packed -_-__._ 15, @ 16 | Crates, from other sections.---_17 —— 
Eggs—Fresh 15%4@ 16 ‘4 
Cheese = se 5 105@ 1614 FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. : anes if 
Se ee Peaches, Florida, carrier____---. 250 @ 27/8 | 
Sugar—OCoarse ‘granulated... 6 10 Blackeye Peas—Per bus. -------_ 2 60 @ 280 | | rep 
ag one eek Ye 140 @ 150 | and 
7 Yommon tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Wilmington Markets. Potatoes—White,No.1.perbus. 7) @ 76 | rest 
(Corrected by W. B. Cooper W bolesale orida Fancy, per bbi._-___. 6 00 ks pro 
Grocery geeeeton— 2 3 te he 
Wilmington, N. C., May 27, 107. | Tomatoes, fancy, per carrier-. 300 @ 32% eur 
FLOUR. Tomatoes, poor to fair, per car- | 
Straight 84 00 eae 13 @ 1% par 
D tA > 9 25 9 £ : 
Half patent 4 50 Clay Peas ~~~. -- GEES Sap amma 235 @ 260 in t 
2nd. patent____.__- 475 CORNMEAL, | 
Full patent e 5 00 | City, sacked 71 @ 72 | 
LEE eee kl Rad RS Sei 5 25| Country, bolted, sacked________ 66 @ 68 : 
CORN MILL-FEED. | 
wee, per bushel 80 Shipstuff, ton, winter__-_..._._ 24 50 | Ala 
Lk | ee SAS NSLS 85 | Bran, winter 24 00 Ark. 
HAY Shipstuff, spring---------------- 24 00 Fla. 
eA (RRC = os 2 eh oe ik 815 00 | Pt®2 . -—-- 23 50 | OTHING so surely offers as large returns as a good Ga. - 
No. 1 Timothy a WooL. manufacturing stock. Probably you do not realize i. 
No. 2 Timothy- 25 00 Tub-washed. free of burrs__---. BL @ 32 how many people there are enjoying a regular in- NC 
OATS Unwashed, free of burrs... 25 @ 26 . } ‘ = ae eas. | f “n 
’ ’ Merino, unwashed___-_--_------ 17 @ 18 come as the results from investing in manufactur- SC 
bdr wane -------- 60c | Burry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. less. | ing stocks. ‘There are thousands of them and they ep 
oe saat. mee BACON, } are largely those who bought their stocks when the aioe 
2 Hams, small, new---------.---- 17 @ 18 | opportunity was first offered to secure shares at To 
Piet Gengptnies, ying Analy -—---- $5 00 | Sides, 'smoked___.-----—----o- 11 @ 12 iy price before the Company had been fully de- | eas 
; : 100 1b. bags..-—--. 5 00| Shoulders, smoked---.---.------ 11 
3 25 Ib. bags-—------_ 5 10 veloped. 
i ae He : - —— oon 5 = SHUCKS. _ Stocks of many manufacturing Companies have | 1 
Brown Sugar ebismilaeanlaaed 4 50 | pelea: compressed____.__-----. Nomina] advanced from a few dollars a share to prices rang- | 
oo Baled, large bales Nominal P f eS ec ) hee a és | cott 
earn “nat. . ing from $100.00 to $5,000.00 a share in value, and | rat 
100 pound fine C. L. lots........--------- 0¢ | Compressed 9 00 | besides have paid back to the investors in dividends many times se 
50 bag lots___ Loose-pressed, large bales.----- 10 00 | what they first invested. Many of the Companies are paying from 230 
” * * gmail lots | 50 to 100 per cent in dividends on the first price for stock. | the 
| > i t I “dak te ee tates | 
: 4 | oO grasp this oppor unity purchase  stoc in e Empire | two 
Se Bo... Petersburg Peanuts. | Machine Company at $25.00 ashare. This company isinthe hands | A 
Seas io Petersburg, Va., May 27, 1907. | of men whose ability and integrity cannot be questioned and these con 
8-2-2 goods r alain $18 5 Gpenish, a 1 37% | men pledge themselves to see that each and every investor in the ane 
8-3-8 goods Z 93 09 | Vrginias, fancy -—--.----..- 4%, @ 4% | enterprise receives an equal division of the profits. ma 
844 e008... 7 machine picked_-__- 8 @ 3% | cott 
13 per cent, Acid....------.----- Tigo] «Shelling stock a @ 3°|T | CONCRETE | usu: 
Nitrate Soda, 11 00 - | " plar 
rate eee 5 | ~ . 143 * . 
oe “ees Cc. le 4 = When You 60 10 the FX sitior Concrete has long been recognized as the building material of V 
Muriate Potash, +0 L. lots ae 43 00 00 on | the future; its development as such is becoming a necessity. That and 
ess C. L. lots-- 45 00 | some new material is needed is proven by the diminishing supply 
Suigpete Fayem, a ng Pe o| Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th. | of wood, which is estimated will all be cut in 20 years. : abu 
Agricultural Lime 10 09| Street, Newport News, nearest city to|] | Wooden buildings have practically a shart life of usefuiness, | Belt 
ca Ereal, 7 POF C8Rt.....——-eew-annno-—-ve 4 09 Exposition. Rooms, 50c to $1.00 per and buildings of brick, although they have a longer life, are sub- | Beas 
Py night. ject to weather conditions and will eventually disintegrate. Con- cons 
3 crete, on the contrary, when subject to the same conditions be- favo 
Richmond Tobacco Market. For Sale. comes stronger as time goes on. gene 
a The Empire Machine Company has just been organized as F 
(Roperses bz E. x. Vistor & Ce. Laat To- , zulmep aes, by one of She ness moun of manufacturers of Concrete Block Machines, Concrete Brick Ma- nie 
acco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. mpor ustre 1elOr, &a y e shines. Concrete Mix tte F ; ines > , 
’ a eee ce Berkshire Authority, the Farm Home, to be chines, Concrete Mixers, Concrete Fence Post Machines, Concrete aoe 
Outsid eg hes as : the best breeding boar ever imported. One of Sidewalk Machines, etc. 
Pty anion - Same Hranenetene tn dark lugs | his get Royal Goods 6th 93874 recently Fold for This Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of cont 
sont 4 gh Me “w ee of the French | $1000.00. Tillman will soon be 4 years old and $250,000.00, divided into shares of par value $100.00 a share, teim- plan 
contract to Messrs. Williams & Rehling of} wili weigh 700 poumds and is the best sire we sal . pe * a os ’ ’ 
beep City, nothing of special interest has} have ever us We have also young boars porary price $25.00 a share. ‘ 
pe a Rh ag nh of bright cegty for service, pigs of both sexes 3 mos., Our Machines are fully protected by United States and Foreign | ther 
; ° ure southdown rams by a Canadi ia re “ : 2 
The weather continues to be cold and un-| show ring winner, and oe Ml pe ne ~ Patents. There is over 300 per cent profit in their manufacture. | and 
seasonable. We hear reports from  the| Royal Lad, son of Frantic Lad, 2d in class of The demand for Concrete Machinery is rapidly increasing, conse- M 
cosets Saat se ons wareee are doing dam- | 3s at Chicago International and grandson of quently, this corporation should be able to pay the enormous divi- P 
re © the tobacco p ants, but nothing defi-| The Lad For Me, champion of America in jend f 500 2n 100 ont the ne fut Divi- plaiz 
nitecan be said yet. So far the prospects | i099. Addrsss | dends of r ever per cent a year in the near future. .- 
for all crops are not very bright. | dends will be declared semi-snnually. ty 
Bright R J H W 
ancock & Son 
See Thome? a ad on, LIBERAL PAYMENT PLAN. crop 
5 ae  B s e8 CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. ae ps ina 
a oY = $5.00 down and $5.00 per month for 9 months buys 2 shares. dent 
Gutiara Gimoken. Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. $15.00 down and 9% 4 per month tl 11 —— 5 eres 96 
—— ————_—_— : $25.00 down and $25.00 per month for 9 months buys 10 shares. ze 
nen 10 @i2 | 9 1 From Telegraph Schoolto Railroad Office eer 
Medium slits @ 14 {10 or Guarantees Se euitions. Main a sire $50.00 down and $50.00 per month for 9 months buys 20 shares. of tl 
Good ------- — @22%411 @13 | Standard Ty powriters to copy, messages $150.00 down and $100.00 per month for 11 months buys SO shares. 
e d st from lon stance 2 2st Syster “ a es 
Sun- ~sured. Derk: -fired. ee eenes wee ee Not more than 50 shares to any one person. Cash plan 5 per 
8 G10 | ie 6 4% | from nine Southern States last year. Write cent for cash. Only a limited amount of stock will be sold on the ; 
-|10 @12 | 5 @ : for big discount, Summer rates. Address above pric e and terms. T 
15 @60_ [10 @I15_ Couthern, Mestness Cohege ane School of Send in your application before the advance in price, or write 
a Seabee asnmannes <2 a? Se us for full prospectus, literature and descriptions of Machines, to- Ther 
gether with our references. Address all communications to, _ 
——————————— i C 
THE STATE A. & M. COLLEGE | FOR THE NEGRO RACE. en 
sel at THE... a 
Si 
Thorough Courses in Agricultural and Mechanical Branches oS & the 
pacers —— a _ —— ed, 
Graduates earning from $30 to $150 per month. 8 the | 
Spacious dormitory under construction with steam heat, electric lights, bath- ib 
rooms, ete., which will double the lodging capacity of the C ollege, will be complete by N 
Sept. Ist, 1:07. fay 
Commodious apartments; unsurpassed laboratories; thorough instruction; success- NA og pe VIL | E TENN TI 
ful graduates, a a 
For catalogue, address repo 
PRESIDENT DUDLEY, GREENSBORO, N. C. | _ _ ————“—-—8O per | 
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LATHAM, ALEXANDER & CO. 
Decrease of 3.52 Per Cent in Acre. 

age, Planting is Late, and Outlook 

Very Unfavorable. 

New York, May 21.—With the 
view of obtaining the most reliable 
jnformation possible concerning the 
cotton acreage of the United States 
for 1907, we addressed 6,000 letters 
to banks, bankers, cotton commission 
merchants and responsible planters, 
embracing every cotton growing 
county in the South, asking acreage 
estimates. 

Results Tabulated. 


Up to this date we secured 4,562 
replies, of average date May 16th, 
and the following tabulation is the 
result. In our opinion it is as ap- 
proximately correct an estimate of 
ihe cotton acreage as could be se- 
cured by direct communication with 
parties competent to judge, residing 
in the Southern States. 








| No |Acr’ge] g araaaal, 
| ze| Acreage 
State | Re-| De- |Acteage| Acreage 
piles. |crease.| — ieee 





6 #| 3,525,000! 3, 750, 000 








AM. .....-..-- 540! 
Ark.and Mo. 395 104) 1,744,200) 1,938,000 
Fla. | 35 S¢), 229,080) 249,000 
Ga. 883 24) 3,974,880) 4,056, 000 
la.. 178 10¢/ 1,434,600) 1,594, 000 
Miss 511| 6¢| 3,193, 18u| 3,397,000 
N.C. and Va. 368 1¢)| 1,201,860; 1,214,000 
| 529 2¢)| 2,276,640) 2,323, 000 
See 228 9¢| 703,430) 773,000 
Texas, etc....| 895) same | 9,392,000) 9, 392, 000 











4,562| 27, 674, 770 28, 686, 000 


Totals__-- 


Summary of Conditions. 


decrease of 
United States 


The total estimated 
cotton acreage in the 
for 1907, is 3.52 per cent, or 1,011,- 
230 acres than last year, and 
the average planting of the crop is 
two to four weeks later than normal. 

At the opening of the season the 
conditions were favorable for the 
preparation of the land, and much 
cotton was planted earlier than 
usual, and the inclination was to 
plant all the acreage possible. 

Weather conditions during April 
and the first half of May have been 
abnormal over the entire Cotton 
Belt. Temperatures have been un- 
seasonably low, and rains have been 
constant and excessive. These un- 
favorable weather conditions have 
generally eliminated the early start. 

Farm work has been greatly inter- 
fered with and replanting has been 


less 


generally necessary. Much of the 
contemplated acreage is yet to be 
planted. 

Sunshine has been deficient and 


there has been no growing weather, 
and poor stands have been the rule. 

Many of our correspondents com- 
plain of the scarcity and poor qual- 
lty of the seed. 

We consider the outlook for the 
crop very unfavorable. It is in fact 
In a critical condition and is depen- 
dent more than usual on favorable 
Weather conditions for the balance 
of the season. 

LATHAM, ALEXANDER & CO. 


_ | 


THEO. UH. PRICE'S REPORT. 


Increase of 1.1 Per Cent in Acreage 
—Crop Born in the Grass, and 
Condition Worst Ever Published. 


New York, May 23.—Herewith I 
Present my usual monthly report of 
the acreage planted, or to be plant- 
ed, in cotton, and the condition of 
the crop at this time. 


The average date of my replies is 
May 17th. 


The average increase in acreage as 
reported by my correspondents is 1.1 
ber cent, 


The condition is reported by my 








Unfavorable Outlook for Cotton Crop. 





Latham Alexander & Company’s Report Says the Crop is in Critical Con- 


H. Price Regards Conditions, Except 


Virginia, as the Worst on Record. 


correspondents is 66.3 as against 
76.8 reported by my correspondents 
at the same time last year and 70.8 
in 1905. 

Acreage, 


In the computation of the acreage 
I have adopted as my basis the acre- 
age as reported by the Financial 
Chronicle last year, as it is generally 
conceded and believed that the acre- 
age reported by the Government in 
June, 1906, was much less than actu- 
ally planted and that some revision 
in the governmental figures will be 
necessary. 

On the basis of these figures the 
indicated acreage now planted, or to 


be planted, is 31,909,000 acres, of 
which 73 per cent was reported as 


having been actually seeded on 17th 
of May. 
Condition. 


The condition as reported by cor- 
respondent is the lowest ever report- 
ed either by me or by the Govern- 
ment. 

The lowest June condition report- 
ed by the Government was 74.1 in 
1903, which was followed by a yield 
of 173 pounds of lint. Undeniably 
the condition of the crop throughout 
the entire Belt, except in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, is the worst on 
record, and it is well to bear in mind 
that on an acreage of 32,000,000 
acres a yield of 170 pounds per acre 
would result in a crop of about 10,- 
900,000 bales of a net weight of 500 
pounds each. A crop no larger than 
this I believe to be quite within the 
limits of possibility unless the weath- 
er from now until the picking is fin- 
ished shall be practically ideal and 
frost is delayed until an unusually 
late date. 

Details by States. 

The details of my report by States 

are as follows: 


| 
| Acreage | 








, Acreage |,. 

State. Increase. | Decrease Condition. 
N. Carolina 2 oe 
8. Carolina. 1.6% 
Georgia ____| 2. 6 
Florida .___- | 0.3% = | 
[ eee 
Mississippi_|___..__-____ | 
eS a 
ci | 8.0% |. 
Arkansas .-/_-...._--._- 
Tennessee __|_ al 
4, ASS emit Ree y 
Oklahoma -_} of | 
SS Be eee | 
Virginia ____|_ | 
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Average acreage increase, 1.1 
condition, 66.3 per cent. 


per cent.; 





Poorest Start on Record. 


From an examination of the June 
condition records for more than 
thirty years past it will be seen that 
whenever the June report approaches 
SO per cent, the final yield was mod- 
erate. 

Only twice during the past thirty- 
seven years has the June report been 
below 80 per cent, and in each case 
the yield was small, resulting in 
very high prices. Present conditions 
point to a June condition figure of 
about 70 per cent, representing the 
poorest start on record. It is quite 
true that the cotton plant has won- 
derful recuperative powers, but in or- 
der to recoup something, something 
must have been previously in exist- 
ence. This year, the cotton plant is 


born in the grass, starts as a weak- 
ling, with the strengthening fertili- 
zers badly washed away and with 


one of the shortest 
on record ahead. 
(Signed) THEO. H. 
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38 styles and sizes of 
Presses. 






For many years the stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy 
and safe operating. 

Don't buy until you 
seethe Eli catalogue. 
Mailed fr Write ; 
for it today. Aly 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 2017 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


[THe WATKINS HAY PRESST 
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MAT PRESS 
! Mn. ss 
SSS 
= Hand Power 


Packs A Standard Bale full size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
a» any machine costing twice the 
price; has been on the market nearly ten years; 
over 400 sold ‘g three months; thousands in use on 
some of the largest plantations, every one giving 
entire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Two hands 
can press 100 to 125 bales per day. Susipped 
on approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atianta, Ga. 





E HAY PRESS 


THAT TOWERS 
BOVE ALL OTHERS 


IF you* unt the simplest, strongest, 
easiest operated Full-Circle Hay 
Press ever built, and the lowest 
priced press besides, write us today 
for illustrated circulars and we 
will prove that 


THE TOWER FILLS THE BILL 


















Half-Circle Presses 
a heap cheaper 


TOWER MFG. CO. ''7 Ridgedale Ave. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





this paper 








other presses. 


only the best bale, 


unequalled. 
Baling Presses, their freedom from breakage delays 
and repair bills, often results in an aggregate saving 


every baling purpose. 


equal to the first cost of the press. 
catalogue, illustrating —- especially adapted to 
ent 


, P. K. Dederick’s Sons, 64 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 





Hay baled with a Dederick Baling Press may be 
relied upon to sell for a higher price than the product of 
A Dederick bal i 

smoothest and most compact. 


DEDERICK’S 


are most profitable to operate, because they make not 
but the most bales. 
ease of operation and volume of output, they are 
The wonderful durability of Dederick’s 


e is invariably neatest, 


BALING 
PRESSES 


For simplicity, 


Write for descriptive 





FREE. 





with low step-over, (7 inches), has all 
liable WOODRUFF a world beater. 
PRESS, large size, sold at the price 
state from Maryland to California. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MFG. CO., 





The NEW IMPROVED WOODRUFF HAY PRESS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


good features which made the old re- 


It is a strong, heavy, substantial HAY 


of cheaper presses. Used in every 


WINDER, GA, U. S. A 





By CLARENCE 


and the Whole Story of 
the South’s Mighty Prog- 
Over 100 Pages— 
Over 100 Pictures—tell- 


ing the wonderful story of 


ress. 


Southern Development and 
Southern Opportunity. 
Get your copy to-day. 
News Stands, 


A Z Z 
25 Cents. 





this paper. 


ee 
GREAT SOUTHERN NUMBER t 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 


Read what it says about 


“The Rebound of the Upland South,” 






H. Poe. 


“Teaching Farmers to Farm,” 
Sy W. H. P. 
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Don’t swelter this fe 
a New Perfection ry 
kitchen. The ) 
produces a working flame instantly. Blue flame means highly 
stove warranted. If not at your dealer’s write to our 
is the best lamp for 
of brass throughout-and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly 
“waxy” = If not at your dealer’s write to our nearest agency. 


summer with the tem- g U 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
concentrated heat, no soot, nodirt. Oil is always at a maintained 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 
all-round house- 
\ ge / constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled in light-giving 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


in Your [itch 
perature at 110. Get {lg h 
Stove and have a cool 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
level, ensuring a uniform flame. Made in three sizes. _ Every 
™ RayoLamp 
hold use. Made 
(____) power; anornamentioany room. Every lamp warranted. 
INCORPORATED 








We want to talk to 
you about our SPECIAL 
SUMMER RATES. Save 
85.00 on single course, 
or 10.00 on Combined 
Course, by taking advan- 
tage of our S ECIAL 
SUMMER OFFERS. 
Come to us and the world's best and most modern business education is yours. Positions 
for all who take our Combined Course or money refunded. Write for our propositions— 
they will put youto thinking. Address 


J.H. KING, Pres., Raleigh, N. C., or Chariotte, N. Cc. 


ONUMENT 


AND IRON. FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue ifree. We pay the freight. 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 


$33235225 Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. 333233553= 
Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all In that Line. 
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The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
act in any fiduciary capacity whatever. 

We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have one. 

DIRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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ESTABLISHED 1891. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS BANK, 





OF RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capital Stook, ~ - $100,000.00 


Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Miilion Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


J.J. THOMAS President. 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 


B. 8. JERMAN, Cashier.® 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 








Wh2n writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Pictures and How to Select Them. 


They Should Share Your Companionship With Books, and Should be 


Selected Because of What They Represent and for 


They Give You. 

“Of the making of books there is 
no end,’’ so with the making of pic- 
tures, and among this number every 
one may find that of good which 
appeals to him, that which satisfies 
him, and that is what should be pur- 
chased, not the picture of another’s 
choosing. Nothing cultivates the love 
of the beautiful more quickly nor 
more correctly than a constant con- 
tact with good pictures. A realiza- 
tion of form, color, the proper plac- 
ing of the figures upon the canvass, 
the spirit of the picture, these should 
all appeal to one. It is not necessary 
that a picture convey a story nor a 
lesson, but it is necessary that the 
picture represent something, an idea, 
a longing, a hope, elusive or tangible, 
but inanity, never. A picture should 
be chosen with as much care as a 
book, for a picture oftentimes speaks 
to those who rarely open a book. 
There are good pictures, there are 
bad pictures, and there are pictures 
which convey nothing whatsoever. 
Such a picture is as much a nonenity 
as a volume of blank leaves. Would 
you choose such a volume for your 
shelves? 

Pictures for Modest Purses. 


For the homes of those of moder- 
ate means the most desirable pic- 
tures are to be had in photographs, 
prints, etchings, engravings, and if 
care be taken in the choosing, a few 
dainty water colors. The best prints 
I know are the Copley prints, pub- 
lished by Curtis and Cameron, Bos- 
ton. These prints are clear and dis- 
tinct, the effect very smooth and 
pleasing. The Copley print is espe- 
cially commended by both Sargent 
and Abbey, two of America’s most 
famous painters. A copy print of 
any one of the panels of ‘“‘The Search 
for the Holy Grail’ (Abbey), found 
in the Boston Library, or of the 
mural paintings, especially the se- 
ries, ‘‘Evolution of the Book,’’ in the 
Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton, are beautiful and most appro- 
priate for the home library. Copies 
of Sargent’s masterful works, found 
also in the Boston Library, are most 
desirable. The ‘Prophets,’ singly, 
and the entire group, are much 
sought. I can think of nothing more 
artistically satisfying than a collec- 
tion of the different famous Madon- 
nas, from the glorious Sistine Ma 
donna to the sweetly attractive one 
of Bougereau. 


Some Cheap Prints That Are Good. 


The cheaper prints are seldom sat- 
isfactory to the thoroughly artistic, 
but in the Perry Pictures, published 
by the Perry Pictures Company, 
Walden, Mass., we have a cheap 
print greatly to be desired, where 
the expenditure for pictures must 
necessarily be limited. If you have 
never seen one of these prints I wish 
to say the value contained in them is 
remarkable when you consider the 
price—one-half cent to seventy-five 
cents each, according to size. I wish 
to call particular attention to these 
pictures, as their price puts them 
within the reach of so many real 
lovers of the beautiful whose artis- 
tic sense has heretofore been un- 
satisfied by the pictures to be had 
for a small sum. Copies of many 
of the most famous works of the 
old masters may be obtained in these 
prints as well as copies of the more 
modern masters. A_ collection of 
these prints will both gratify and 
stimulate a love for the beautiful. 
Many pictures may now be obtained 
from magazines worthy of framing. 

Let me beg of you not to put your 





the Pleasure 
money in the gaudy pictures 80 
much displayed in the average, go. 
called art-store. A quiet print of a 
good subject means culture always 


and anywhere. <A few good pictures 
in a room are greatly to bx desireg 
rather than a profusion of those of 
little or no artistic value or concep- 
tion. 
Pictures for the differen 
will be considered next week, 
MRS. WALTER GRIMEs, 
Wake Co., N. C. 


rooms 





The Home Life. 


A happy home-life, says the House. 
wife, is worth more to boys and girls 
than any number of acres or bank 
stock, which indeed have been the 
ruin of many lives of fairest promige, 
Make work enjoyable by associating 
it with all the good things it brings, 
but do not render the very thought 
of it intolerable, by attaching to it 
only memories of privation, discom- 
fort, absence of companionship, and 
dense ignorance of what the rest of 
the world is doing. Let our homes 
be such as dwellers therein shall al- 
ways, afar and near, be thankful for 
having, and in them grown up into 
helpful manhood and womanhood. 


Think Awhile First. 


Don’t start your tongue a-going ina 

carless sort of way, 

thoughtlessly forget it 

runs half a day. 

The pleasant art of talking is a happy 
gift, indeed, 

But oh, the knack of keeping still is 
what some persons need! 


And till it 


Don’t think that you can multiply 
your pleasant stock of joys 

By filling every quiet space chock-full 
of talky noise; 

If you’ve a big two-bushel thought, 
just sift it to a cup 

Of plain, terse words, but otherwise 
please keep it bottled up. 


The ones who have their words et- 
graved on monuments to-day 

Are not the ones who always tried to 
have the most to say; 

Ah, no, they thought for years to get 
one sentence new and bright 

For us to put in copy books and have 
our children write. 


And so, if you would render glad the 
ones who linger near, 
Why, find some nice, good, quiet 
place, and think about a year, 
And get a thought so deep and broad 
and true and great and wise, 
That it must hit this good old world 
right square between the eyes. 
—Christian Endeavor Worl. 


Advice to the Court. 


Uncle Eph was before the cout 
on the same old charge. After the 
evidence was all in, ‘the judge, with 
a perplexed look, said: “But I cal 
not comprehend, Ephraim, how It 
was possible for you to steal thos! 
chickens when they were roostils 
right under the owner’s windov 
and there were two vicious dogs 
the yard?”’ 

“It wouldn't do you a bit o’ good 
jedge, fer me to ’splain how I cotch : 
ed ’em,’ said Eph, solemnly; “yo 
couldn’t do it if yer tried forty times 
and yer might git a hide full of 
buckshot de bery fust time yer pul 
a leg ober de fence. De bes’ way 
fer yer to do, jedge, is fer yer 
buy yer chickens in the market. 
Greenville Reflector. 
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How to Handle Your Late Hatched 
Chickens. 


May and June Hatches Are Not So Strong as the Earlier Ones, but 
Uncle Jo Tells How a Good Per Cent of Them May be Raised. 


Messrs. Editors: The following 
inquiry from a Warren County lady 
doubtless represents what is in the 
mind of a great many of your readers 
at this season: 

Dear Uncle Jo: My May and June 
chickens invariably die; sometimes 
they begin to die in two or three 
days after they are taken from the 
nest, and they continue at the rate 
of two or three a day until the whole 
brood dies out. Then in other cases 
they live and seem to thrive until 
two or three weeks old, but always 
die before they are a month old. 
Possibly one or two in a brood will 
live. The disease seems to be bowel 
trouble sometimes, and sometimes 
they stand and just seem to sleep 
themselves to death. I have exam- 
ined them for lice and found none. 
Have no trouble with chickens hatch- 
ed before May, but have no luck 
with any during the warm months. 
Will be grateful for any information 
you can give. 

MRS. A. L. P. 
WN. - ©. 

In reply to Mrs. P., let me give a 
few simple suggestions which I feel 
sure will be helpful. 

First, Feed With Great Care. 


Warren Co., 





The inside plumbing of a little 
chick when first hatched is very deli- 
cate, and great care should be taken 
not to feed too soon after hatching. 
This is especially true of late May 
and June hatched chicks: they never 
are as strong as the earlier ones, but 


with care a good per cent can be 
brought through to maturity. Would 
not feed under fifty hours after 


hatching; but would have sharp sand 
and water by them as soon as put 
in the brood coop. Let the first few 
feeds be rolled oats, then finely 





cracked grains; no mash or corn 


dough; then about twice a week give 
boiled rice, cold, over which has been 
dusted a little ‘‘red raddle,’’ Venetian 
red. This will correct any looseness 
of the bowels, and keep the plumbing 
in tone. 


Thera Make War Upon the Mites. 


But even with the above feed, 
watch out for lice and mites. A 
mite is a very small insect, but they 
can worry the life out of a little 
chicken in a short time. When they 
sleep and sleep, and die, it’s a sure 
sign that mites by night, or lice by 
day, are ‘‘getting in their fine work,” 
and it will only be a few days before 
victory is theirs. Now the way to 
handle late-hatched chicks is to make 
war on the pests before biddy is 
hatched. A day or two before they 
are due to hatch, remove eggs from 
nest, throw out nest material and 
burn it. Give the nesting box a good 
dusting with insect powder, also the 
hen, and put in new material. Then 
just as soon as hatched a drop of 
vaseline on the head of each will kill 
the head louse which is usually found 
on a chick two hours after hatching. 
Repeat this every seven days, not 
forgetting to dust the hen each time. 
Also give the brood coop a good 
scalding, or dose of whitewash to kill 


all mites. If you will follow these 
directions, I don’t think you will 
have any trouble in raising late- 


hatched chicks. 
shouldn’t you?” 
Mr. Wolf, you look up North State 
bulletin, No. 130, and make kerosene 
emulsion as described therein, and 
dip your vermin infected fowls in 
this. Do it every ten days for about 
three weeks, and you will get rid of 
them. Your duck artiele next. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


“Others do it, why 
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poultry, pet stock, etc.. etc. 


further information you may de 


To Readers: in this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 





sire, 


America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America, 


them all, 








In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first 

In America, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 
State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
American Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 
rize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 


first prizes. We sell the 


102 Stallions received December 18th. 


rize at every big show. 





MCLAUGHLIN BROS., 


KANSAS OITY, MO. 


COLUMBDS, O. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





PURE BRED JERSEY. 


One Jersey Bull Calf 9 months old. Excel- 
lent breeding on both sides, and fine individ- 
ual, THOS. P. WHARTON, Washington, 
North Carolina. 


SHENK’S ANCONAS 


Laid all last winter and laying now. 15 E . 
$1.50; 30 Hugs, $2.50. Anconas are the greatest 
layers in the who'e Pon try list. I now have 
catalogue which describes and quotes lowest 
prices « n twenty-five varieties of thorough- 


ane fowls and will be pleased to send you 





Cc. L. SHENK, Box G, Luray, Virginia, 








SHEPHERD PUPPIES, Pure Blood for 
sale by W. W. Hobson, Ballsville, Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 


HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


TALLY HO STOCK FARM. 


A few more Berkshire Pigs for sale. Your 
pr mpt order will get one. $8.00each $15 00 
for two at ten weeks old. Wenevership any 
but good pigs. 3 33 83 80 $3 


W. J. and H. P. Webb, 





Large English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


My 
XK) NWR 


D. L. Farrior, R. F. D. 4-55, Raleigh, N. C. 


Also Jersey Cattie. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TT. Pp. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Osarolina 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











FORSALE 


Registered Benkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
ocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. A ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
: Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 
or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 
(HEAVY LAYING STRAINS) 
Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
Stratheden Poultry Farm, 


Shipping Point, Macon, N.C. 
P. O. Embro, N. C. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, S.C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., ‘$0x'$: Haley, Tenn. 


Box &, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 

















EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. o breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 


utility. Circular free. Rage bee 1m. Prise 
00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 





STEM, N. ©. 





ens le 
FARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 





Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write for 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B. 8. DAVIS, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 


MRS. &G W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . - > Virginia. 





Angus Bulls for Sale! 
TOPNOTCHERS, READY FOR 
SERVICE. 

Choice lot of bull calves, also cows and heifers 


not akin to bulls. Inspection invited, Call 
or address 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Ya. 





Registered Essex Swine for Sale 


from prize winning stock. Early ma- 
turity, fattened at any age. Price, 
$15 per pair. A few young Registered 
Guernsey Bulls cheap. 


Exeelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., %22'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box #4, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 











Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, seiected by me 

perseueAy from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
I can please you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 


City, Ky. 
Plymouth Rocks, 


BOFr 


MA MMOTFA Bronze Tarkers. 


White Turkeys. 


Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare. 
REGISTERED [SeneyGatue 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S.C. 
Registered 0.1.C. Swine! 


These hogs are from Prize winners. Very 
thing for N.C. farmers. Call or write. Five 
six-weeks old pigs for sale. 

J. G@. HARDISON, rhurman, N. C. 





Rose Comb Leghorns, 
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I have ZO fine Pol- & 
and Ghinaand Mam- 
moth Black pigs to 
select you atine pair 
from. Order at once 
and get choice. +3 
John A. Young, 
8% Greensboro, - N. al 


SL. SH 





SAD 























Wanted---Live Foxes 


Will pay $5.00 per pair. 
T. C. DePRIEST, Lattimore, N. C. 


Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 


Fine Berkshire Pigs 


of the large English 
- * type, from the leading 
yin blood of the country. 

™ ' Two months old; now 
ready for shipment £15.00 per pair, $8.00 single. 
Also Norwood’s War Horse Game Chickens 
— Kegs. Correspondence solicited at all 
times. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 














Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier IiI’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 


W. R. Walker, - Union, S. C. 





TO MAKE ROOM FOR GROWING STOCK 
I offer Pure-bred Buff Orpington’s, Bar- 
red Rocks, at reduced rates. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, - Donnaha, N. C. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 
Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 








Some nice pigs register- 
Durocs, Durocs! 23’or elicible, for sale 
at reasonable prices. Sired by Tenn. Chief, 
No 14517, Lowrance, No. 19637 and other noted 
boars, and from large prolific sows, of best 
breeding. Write your wants and for prices. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Poland China 
Essex Pigs and Southdown Sheep. 


A few extra male pigs left, and a 
number of pigs ready for shipment in 
July and August. A number of 
Choice Southdown Lambs ready for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I guarantee good strong chicks. Pure 
stock. Healthy birds. Safe delivery. I ship 
from Richmond, Va. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.00 for 15; $6 for 100; $50 <i 1,000; 








at 1,000 rate. Single Comb Buf Orping- 
tons $2 for15 Pure White Turkey £8, $2.50 
for 10; $10 for 50. 


MRS. CAL. HUSSELMAN, 
R. F. D. 1. Highland Springs, Va. 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and B. P. Rocks. Eggs $1 
per 15, $1.75 per 30. Rose Comb 
R. I. Reds a specialty. Valle 
View Poultry Yards. J.D. GLICK 
Proprietor, Route No. 19, Box No. 41, 


DAYTON, VA. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES! 


The best I ever raised. Sired by the 
famous Governor 96738. Have an ex- 
tra lot of Sow Pigs, will ship at two 
months of age. Write to-day for 
prices on these fine pigs, Pine Grove 
Farm, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 













HOW IT HAPPENED. 


When Bailey Bros. introduced 
the moderate price, competitors 
















profits. 


wondered that a good chew could 
be made for the money. We 
knew quality would make sales, 
and were content with small 

































BAILEY BROTHERS. 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST. 
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WZ -- 
iy goa - To make hay while the sun shines use the 


RAPID FIRE presses 


It is the perfection of simplicity, power, strength, rapidity and lirhtness and 
? is in greater dem nd than any other press made, regardless of cost. Write 
'Y for booklet of testimonials and prices before you consider other makes. 


WILLIAMS BUGGY CO., 


VILLIAMS “38 


MACON, GA. 














FOR SALE! 
One Extra Fine Red Polled Bull Calf, 


Heisacorker. This is not a cheap calf, but 
will be sold reasonable. If you want some- 
thing nice write me quick. 

Ee. Ss. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, R. F. D., 1, - Tennessee. 























JOHN S. FUNK 


GLEN FARM, HARRIS- 
ONBURG, VA. ROUTE 7 


Importer and breed- 
er of Reg. Polled 
Durham cattle, Pure 
bred Southdown 
sheep and Reg. Pol- 
and China hogs. Pol- 
led Durhams are 
shorthorned with the 
bones bred off. They 
are red and roan in 
color. : : : 
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i A Fence e This 
ut ii at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable 
: lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Acme Wire Fence Co. 703 E.Atwater St. Detroit, Mich. 


URST POTATOGS 
ORCHARD SPRAYER 


ON FREE TRIAL. 


No money in advance—Pay when 
convenient. Sprays Everything— 
Trees; Potatoes, Truck .etc. 4 rows 
at a time— 20 acres a day. Doublis 
Your Crop—extra yield one acre 
will pay itfirst season. A boy can 
operate it. GUARANTEED FIVE 
YEARS. Wholesale Priee (where 
no agent). AGENTS WANTED. 













After trial, if you keep it—pay when you can Special FREE 
OFFER for flest one in each locality, ‘SPRAYING GUIDE® and 
full information FREE, Write Today, We Pay Freight. 


H.L. HURST MFG CO., 74 North St..Canton,O. 








/HERCULES 


FLINT-COATED PREPARED 


ROOFING! 


Ready forlaying—saving your time. 
Light weight—saving freight expen- 
ses. Everything packed inside rolls 
for laying—except a hammer. Flint- 
coated—No painting from year to 
year. Fire-resisting—durable—prac- 
tical. Made in the South. Specify 
this brand in your orders, 











For sale by D. V. Dixon & Son, Kins- 
ton, N. C.; H. Fitzgerald & Son, 
Micro, N. C., or direct from us. 


THE WESTOVER PAPER CO., 


**Everything in Paper.” 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 





GOOD ROADS? 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to operate. 
Will do more and better work than ten 


men with usual tools. 


Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders, and 


will 


do the work at one-half the expense. 


Will pay for itself in two days’ use. Sent to re- 


sponsible persons on trial. 
for tull information. 


Write today 


Address 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 














Cement, Lime, 











Shingles, etc., etc. 


each roll. 


Sole Southern Distributors, - 








Plaster, Brick, Ter- 
ra-Cotta Pipe, Ete. 





it" | ROOFING 








Our! ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts are cheaper than Corrugated Iron, 

Need no repairing, will last ten totwenty years. Do not taint 
rmin; fire resisting. Keeps 
arge Headed Galvanized 
ig is packed in the core of 


water, proof against water, acid, gas, steam, alkall, and ve 
bulldings cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
Nails and Lap Cement, also full printed directions for layit 


“Acme” Brand Roofing Felt, Flint Coated, both sides—1, 2 and 3 ply. 
“Electroid” Brand Roofing Felt, Hard Rubber Finish—1, 2 and 3 ply. 
“Universal” Brand Roofing Felt, Gravel Surfaced—one weight only. 


The above are the best brands of ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts manufactured. 
Ifyou are “progressive” and desire the best roof at a reasonable cost, get our prices 
1.0. b. your railroad station—sam ples FREE for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 


Charleston, South Carolina. 








Directory of Reliable Commission Merchants 


UNQUESTIONABLE REFERENCES. RETURNS MADE DAILY 


JOHN H. SIMON, 


119 Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Receiver and Distributor of 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables. 


When using the Philadelphia market mark 
your shtpmeutsto me. A postal card brings 
you our shipping stencil and market quo- 
tations. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 


WHOLESALE 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables 
a Specialty, 
Nos. 937-939 B St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





JAS. F. HOBSON, 


Successor to Hobson & Bennett, 121 Dock St, 
Philadelphia, 


FRUITS & PRODUCE 


——FINEST TRADE FOR—— 








FOUND 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits and Vegetables to. 
Write them to-day. 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 KE, Camden St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











